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The Republican Convention. 

The Republican party has announced its principles and 
nominated its candidates for the national election of 1896. 
In many respects, the St. Louis convention was an extraordi- 
nary event. It was the product of an exceptional state of 
public opinion. It exhibited unusual unanimity in the selec- 
tion of candidates. 

While Mr. McKinley is a magnetic public man and, per- 
haps, the best campaigner in the country, his exceptional 
strength in the St. Louis convention was made possible by the 
unpatriotic, uneconomic policy wilfully forced upon the 
country by Mr. Cleveland, whose determination to ‘‘ reverse 
the policy of the last thirty years,’’ which was so boastfully 
announced immediately on his election, succeeded also in ¢om- 
pletely reversing both the prosperity of the nation and the 
opinion of the American people upon Democratic statesman- 
ship. For the same reason that the national disaster is insep- 
arably associated with the names of Cleveland and Wilson, tlie 
immediately preceding period of high prosperity is associated 
with the name of McKinley. It was during the two years 
when the law bearing McKinley’s name was in operation that 
the nation touched its high water mark of prosperity, and it 
was during the three years of the administration bearing 
Cleveland’s name and the industry-destroying law bearing 
Wilson’s name that the country touched its lowest point of in- 
dustrial depression and disaster. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the revolt of public opinion against Cleveland's 
administration should find its strongest expression in the 
nomination of McKinley. . 

The declarations of the platform on protection are what 
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might have been expected from a strong anti-Cleveland and 
pro-McKinley sentiment. Everybody would have been sur- 
prised and the great bulk of the American people greatly dis- 
appointed had the declaration on Protection been less emphatic. 
The special mention of the woolen industries, discriminating 
duties in favor of American shipping and the promise of more 
efficient restriction to immigration, also give further encourage- 
ment that, with the return of the Republicans to power, a 
broad and comprehensive protective régime will be inagurated. 

The feature of the platform, however, which was most 
intensely discussed and eagerly watched for was the financial 
plank. It has been a part of the ingenuity of the administra- 
tion Democrats and anti-protectionists generally, to distract the 
public interest away from the tariff question, by forcing the 
money question conspicuously to the front. To this end a so- 
called ‘‘ Sound Money League” was organized in Wall street 
with Hon. Charles S. Fairchild for president. For years this 
League has been sending literature broadcast over the country, 
particularly to editors, advocating ‘‘sound money,” which 
meant ‘‘ gold,’ to the exclusion of ‘‘ silver.” The animus of 
this propaganda has been to magnify the silver question and 
attribute all the last three years’ industrial depression to silver 
legislation instead of to business-destroying and deficit-creating 
legislation on the tariff. The free silver people of the West 
eagerly accepted this challenge of the anti-silver movement of 
the East, declaring with equal emphasis that all our trouble is 
due to the Act of 1873, demonetizing silver. 

Between these two forces, the money question became 
the absorbing one, but not in the broad, comprehensive sense 
of reforming our whole banking and currency system, but in 
the narrow and contracted sense of a fight over the standards, 
which resulted in a simple and specific declaration against the 
free coinage of silver and in favor of maintaining the gold 
standard. This is greatly to be regretted, because it raises a 
sectional rather than an economic issue. Yet for the narrow 
and seemingly arbitrary character of the platform declaration, 


the silver people themselves are chiefly to blame. They forced 
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the issue to that point. For years they have persistently re- 
fused to consider any modified proposition regarding silver. 
They have issued and reissued their ultimatum for the free 
coinage of silver at 16 to I, or nothing. All propositions for 
the limited use of silver, or for the use of silver at its bullion 
value, or to change the ratio to put the two metals more nearly 
in unison with each other, have been scornfully rejected. The 
fact that the value of silver and gold has constantly grown far- 
ther apart, making the free coinage less and less feasible, has 
received no consideration at their hands. They carried their 
warfare to the extent of blocking all remedial legislation in 
Congress, even defeating measures to raise ordinary revenues 
for the government. 

This created a more intense opposition to the free coin- 
age movement than otherwise might have existed among the 
business people throughout the country, and particularly in 
the East. The silver advocates denied that anybody was a 
bimetallist who was not in favor of the immediate free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. Inthe United States Senate, Senator 
Allen, of Nebraska, publicly called Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island a ‘‘ liar and a fraud,” because he called himself a bimet- 
allist and still opposed the free coinage of silver. During 
the last twelve months they have almost abandoned the 
bimetallic idea and have demanded the free coinage of silver, 
regardless of the fact that it would put the country on a silver 
basis, and in many quarters they openly favor a silver basis and 
the expulsion of gold altogether. 

Under these circumstances the St. Louis convention was 
compelled to act as it did o1 commit itself to the free coin- 
age of silver. It 1s unfortunate that this narrow alternative 
was forced upon the convention, because the Republican party 
has ever been broadly constructive on the money question, 
It has always favored the doctrine of a bimetallic currency, 
that is to say, the actual use of both metals, which is the 
only true bimetallism. 

Every unsound feature with which our present fiscal sys- 
tem is afflicted is, directly or indirectly, due to the Demo- 
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cratic party. Hence, to adopt the free coinage of silver at a 
time when it would be likely to produce a ruinous panic and 
give the country a single silver standard would only be adding 
one more to its list of monetary blunders. If the phrase 
‘*sound money ”’ has any meaning, it signifies a sound fiscal 
or monetary system. Such was Hamilton’s Bank of the 
United States, which gave us the best banking system the 
world ever saw. Both the First and Second Banks of the 
United States were really fiscal saviors of the republic. 
During their existence we had an abundant, elastic and safe 
currency, with ample loanable funds and a uniformly low rate 
of interest in all parts of the country. The sub-treasury sys- 
tem and the wild-cat banking were the contribution of that 
arrogant Democrat, Andrew Jackson. The greenbacks, which 
are the most menacing part of our present currency system, 
were rendered indispensable through the Democratic slave- 
holders’ rebellion, as was also the bond security feature of our 
present national banks, which practically destroys all elasticity 
in bank currency. It was to enable the government to sell 
its bonds and raise funds to continue the war for the Union 
that the national banking law was passed by which govern- 
ment bonds were made the basis of note circulation. 

There is a real monetary problem in this country; but its 
solution is not to be found in a mere refusal to adopt the 
free coinage of silver; but in the elimination from our fiscal 
system of those cancerous defects forced upon it by Demo- 
cratic madness and disloyalty. 

Of course, to oppose the free coinage of silver at the 
present time was indispensable to the financial credit and in- 
dustrial stability of the republic. Yet this is only one small 
step towards the solution of the problem. It is merely barring 
the doors against the sudden, surging flood of disaster. The 
real sound money reform, which consists in imparting elasticity, 
cheapness, safety and abundance to our paper currency, is not 
even implied in a mere declaration against free silver or in 
favor of a gold standard. This can be accomplished only 
through a reform in our banking system; a reform that shall 
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make all paper currency subject to daily coin redemption, take 
the government out of the banking business, break the ‘: end- 
less chain’? which makes possible unseemly runs upon the 
United States Treasury for gold to pay private obligations to 
foreigners; in short, a return to the Hamiltonian fiscal policy. 

That would make feasible the repeal of the 10 per cent. 
tax on state bank circulation, the establishment of more 
adequate and superior banking facilities throughout the South 
and West, and relieve our agricultural population of the 
enormous burden they now bear of ruinously high rates of 
interest. This would give the relief to the South and West 
which they now mistakenly imagine they could obtain from 
the free coinage of silver. One year of a Hamiltonian banking 
system would melt the silver question out of existence and 
take the money question out of politics for generatious to 
come. This would be good politics, consistent Republicanism 
and supreme statesmanship. 

It cannot but be regretted that the St. Louis platform did not 
contain some expression of this constructive side of the fiscal 
policy ofthe Republican party. But, as we have already pointed 
out, that was rendered impossible by the acute conflict over 
the standards. Happily the case is not finally closed. 
There is still an opportunity for an official expression of the 
Republican policy of constructive monetary reform; it is in 
Mr. McKinley's letter of acceptance. 

A great deal was said by Mr. McKinley’s opponents 
about his monetary views, with the tacit implication that he 
had none. Every device known to politics and to journalism 
was resorted to, to wring from him an expression upon the 
standards, of course, with the view of injuring him with one 
party or the other in the conflict. He wisely refused to speak 
merely to gratify his enemies; he has been nominated, and 
custom requires that he write a letter of acceptance. It 
is to be hoped that he will take advantage of the opportunity 
to demonstrate that he is a statesman of the first rank, whose 
leadership the republic sorely needs, and for whose election 
the American people will be ever grateful. 
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Land Taxation in Japan. 


BY SHIGEYOSHI SUGIYAMA, 


Notwithstanding many reforms have been made in the 
land tax from time to time since the Restoration, it still keeps 
the highest place in the budget of Japanese taxation. In 
Japan the burden upon land is three fold: first, the kokuzer— 
the national tax; secondly, the chttrozei—the district tax; 
thirdly, the shzctrosonzei—the local tax, for a municipality, or 
a town, ora village, as the case may be. Acccording to the 
budget of the last fiscal year (1895) 38,353,928' yen, which 
was more than two-thirds of total revenue of the central gov- 
ernment for that year* were tocome from this source. Owing 
to the absence of the latest statistics of the second and third 
classes of land tax, I must go to those of many years before, 
and content myself with giving the reader a general idea of 
the subject. In 1894, the land bore its share in paying yen 
7,757,921 for the district taxation; the amount collected for 
the local purpose from the same source in 1892 was yen 6, 303,- 
200. Besides these taxes, there are others which bear indi- 
rectly upon land. Especially, any person who has an income 
upwards of yen 300 a year is liable to pay an income tax, 
there being no discrimination as to what sources it comes from 
—real estate or personal property. Hence, I can say safely 
that the land is contributing not less than yen 55,000,000 in 
all, for the maintenance of our governmental functions. This 
is, no doubt, quite a heavy tax imposed on land. No wonder 
that there has been a loud cry for the reduction of the land 
tax among our land owners during many years past, so that at 
last there arose political parties which have adopted this cry for 
their platform. 

Before going further, let me give here a short glance into 
the history of land taxation in Japan.’ In ancient times, the 





! The silver yen is worth from 50 to §5 cents in the United States gold. 

® The total revenue of that year was yen 90, .94,658. 

8’ The following facts were taken chiefly from Mr. Koike’s ‘‘ Lecture on 
Taxation.” 
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land was not merely a possession of the crown theoretically, 
but it was so practically, and it was allotted to the subjects of 
the crown for some duration of time. The history of land 
taxation in Japan may be properly divided into four distinct 
stages of development. (1) The period of taxing an area of 
land; (2) The period of making some allowance on the fixed 
rate; (3) The tax on the products of the land; and (4) The 
tax imposed on an appraised value of land, which is the system 
in force at present. The first stage comes down to the begin- 
ning of the reign of the Emperor Kwammu, who reigned in 
the latter part of the eighth century and the beginning of the 
ninth of the Christian era. Although many changes took 
place during this stage, the burden upon land was always very 
light, and the average rate of taxation was not very far from 
three per cent. of the gross products of soil. After the time 
of the same emperor, all agricultural land was divided into a 
number of classes and kinds, and system of making some 
allowance on it was introduced. Though thus land was classi- 
fied according to its capacities, the rate of the taxation still 
remained unchanged, for the amount of the tax which was 
paid by every cultivator was so small that there was no need 
to make any discriminations at all. This was the transition 
stage from the stage of the taxation on an area of land to that 
on products. Such a light tax on land may be explained 
partly by the fact, that in these ages the functions of the 
government were very simple, and so did not need a large 
revenue for running it; but chiefly, that even then our system 
of taxation was so developed that the land was by no means 
the only source of the governmental income. 

But, in the course of history, the nobles and the military 
classes, who had been merely the tenants of the crown, grew 
into power and strength, and began to usurp a large part of 
the land, so that at last there resulted the establishment of 
the feudal system by Yoritomo, A.D. 1186. The feudal sys- 
tem, as everywhere proved, means nothing but a division and 
a strife. In this anarchical period, of course, there was no 
universal law whatever. In fact, hundreds or even thousands 
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of petty kingdoms existed in the country, entirely independ- 
ent of each other. Even in the time of peace, the welfare of 
the people was only under mercy of avaricious feudal lords. 
No wonder that the land was taxed to its utmost capacity 
by them in a time when a war caused the necessity for doing 
so. But it was in this period that great progress was made in 
the mode of land taxation, and the system of taxing the land 
on its products instead of its area was introduced. Making a 
rough estimate, in the time from the Kamakura to the Ashi- 
kaga Shognate (1186-1573), 40 per cent. of the gross pro- 
duct of the soil was the average rate of taxation. During 
the period in which the Oda, and succeedingly the Toyotomi 
families were in power (1573-1603), the highest point of tax- 
ation was attained; and it is said that the cultivators of the 
soil were allowed to reap only one-third of the fruit of their 
own toil. But after the Tokugawa government was firmly es- 
tablished in Yeddo, and order was restored throughout the 
country (1603--1867), the rate of taxation was somewhat re- 
duced, about fifty per cent. being the average rate of land tax- 
ation imposed either by the Shogun government or the feudal 
lords under it. But in these times, however, the rate was 
cruelly heavy, there were, on the side of the people, some 
means to escape from the exploitation by their lords, for the 
system of taxation was so imperfect as to afford them many 
opportunities of deception and evasion. This was to neutral- 
ize, to some extent, the cruel deeds of the tax-gatherers. The 
methods of land taxation, used in the time of the feudal sys- 
tem, were of two kinds: One, the /omen, which assessed some 
fixed rate of tax, during some duration of years, and the 
other, the Kemmz, which examined the field at the time of 
harvest, and assessed more or less, taking account of crops and 
some other conditions. 

Soon after the Restoration of 1868, all the lands throughout 
the country were restored to the emperor, all the lords of 
feudal times reserving only an honorary name among the 
peerage, and receiving a pension from the government. In 
1873, the new government issued the Chzso-Kaztset-/orei—The 
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Land Tax Reform Act—and introduced the present system, 
which is to tax the land according to its appraised value, 
instead of its products. This was, of course, very hard work 
for the young government. But after a very expensive and 
wearisome work of nearly ten years it was completely done in 
1881. To give a general idea of the work done: it was to 
make a thorough survey of all the land under the cultivation, 
and classify it into many grades, taking their respective capa- 
cities, locations and all other important conditions into con- 
sideration. Then making the appraisement of every portion 
of the land most impartially and most cautiously, three per 
cent. of the the appraised value‘ was fixed as the uniform rate 
of land taxation throughout the empire. This rate, however, 
was reduced to 2$ per cent. afterward. Thus the uniformity 
and the universality of land taxation was first attained. 
Since then every person who had occupied his land in a very 
ambiguous way under the feudal system, was allowed to own 
it in fee simple, and to sell or to buy at his own will. This 
was the first time in the history of Japan, in which the land 
became an individual property in the true sense of the words. 
I must not omit here to say that since this reform all private 
lands in the empire have become equally taxable, in contra- 
distinction to the former system, in which the whole burden 
had been thrown upon the agricultural land alone. 

Such being the history of the land ownership in Japan, 
the nature of the land tax in our country must be somewhat 
different from that which is called by the same name in other 
countries in the world. Land was taken from the feudal lords 
to the crown, and the crown granted it gratis to him who 
actually occupied it. Therefore, right or wrong, some of our 
economists think that landed property in Japan has, to some 
extent, a character of national ownership, and, consequently, 
that the land tax is something more than a common tax, 7. ¢., 
tax plus rent. It is superficial, therefore, I think, to view our 
system of land taxation which has such a peculiar history, 








* Not the market value, but an appraised value for the purpose of taxation, 
and so, naturally lower than the former. 
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from a purely foreign standpoint, and to condemn it as an ex- 
orbitant and unjust taxation. History alone can explain the 
true meaning of the fact. 

Is the burden upon land heavier in Japan than in other 
civilized nations in the world, as it is often supposed to be? A 
thorough investigation reveals quite the contrary fact. Mr. N. 
Okoshi, once our consul in London, England, made a very 
valuable investigation on this matter, during his official stay 
at the English capital. According to his statistics,* the aver- 
age burden upon land per cho (2745; acres) in England and 
Wales is yen 41, while in Japan it is only only yen 11.25, 
The proportion of it to the net production of land is 37 per 
cent. in the former, while it is only 20 per cent in the latter. 
The rate per capita of the whole population to the tax of 
agricultural land in different countries is as follows: Japan, 
yen 0.84; England, yen 12.40; France, yen 1.73; Italy, yen 
2.14; Belgium, yen 1.02; and Holland, yen 1.55. If the 
rate of agricultural population only is taken, the contrast is 
still greater: In Japan, fer capita, yen 1.13; England, yen 
43.88; France, yen 3.60. Of course, the wealth and other 
social conditions being entirely different in different countries, 
these statistics do not tell us that the Japanese land taxation is 
the lightest one in the civilized countries. But I think it is 
quite safe to say here that at least it is not so heavy and so ex- 
orbitant as some persons are apt to suppose. 

In the United States, all property—real and personal—is 
taxed equally under the very impartial name of the ‘‘ general 
property tax;” but it is an open secret that it is a source of 
fraud and deception, and that, in fact, realty is bearing the 
most part of the burden, owing to the evasion of personalty, 
so that an eminent economist of this country admits ‘‘ that 
the general property tax of the United States is a dismal 
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failure.’ 
* His book entitled ‘‘ The Burden of Farmers in Japan, England and 
France.” 
’ Vide the chapter on the General Property Tax of Prof. Seligman’s Essay on 


Taxation. 
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The general property tax, then, is, toa great extent, a 
real property tax. Then I must say that a land tax, clearly 
defined and recognized as such, is not worse than a general 
property tax, which is nothing but a land tax in disguise. 

Let us now see what great reductions have been made 
upon our land tax since the day in which the reform tax sys- 
tem was adopted.” The average amount of land tax in the 
three years preceding 1873, was 11,373,630 Koku of rice, 
which, calculated in the rate of yen 4.18 per Koku, which was 
the average price of the time, equals yen 52,368,054. As 
the result of the reform system coming into effect, it was re- 
duced to yen 49,462,945, making a difference of yen 2,905,- 
109 from that of former times. Even after that time some 
reductions have been made from time to time—in 1877, 
yen 8,243,806; in 1880, yen 413,425, and in 1889, yen 
3,196,682. Therefore, the sum which was taken from the 
land tax since the Reform Act of 1873 amounts to about yen 
14,759,024, although some new tax has begun to be assessed 
on land for local and district purposes since then. At present 
the average price of agricultural products being very high, the 
difference may be still greater than was stated. Still more, 
if we take account of the fact that in former times the agricul- 
tural land alone had borne the burden of taxation, but now all 
private land is sharing it equally, it is quite clear that our 
present farming people are far better off than their ancestors. 

As a matter of fact, the expenditure of our government 
is not diminishing, but increasing more and more every year. 
However, as new sources of revenue are presenting themselves 
with the development of the country, especially the power of 
fixing the rate of the customs duties, which had been restricted 
very unjustly to a trifling rate* by the imperfect treaty which 
was forced upon us by so-called civilized nations, in the days 
of our ignorance and weakness, will be restored to the hand of 
our government a few years from now, there is reason to be- 


7 Mr. Hoso Kawa’s valuable work on “‘ The Finances of the Meiji Regime.” 


° 5 per cent. of the price was fixed as the maximum rate. 
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lieve that the burden upon the land will not be increased any 
more.’ 

No doubt, the rate of our land tax may be comparatively 
heavy, as some economists think. It may be rather a primitive 
form of taxation, to impose such a heavy share on land. But 
1 am rather glad that our government did not make a radical 
change of it (as might have been expected at that time), but 
reserved its singular character, which was nothing but the out- 
come of long history. Of course, I do not favor the theory 
of the single tax and land nationalization held by Mr. Henry 
George and his followers, and I am still further from sympa- 
thizing with the violent method of the confiscation of land to 
the state. There is no need of the confiscation of land in our 
country, but all people admit that it is more than a pure indi- 
vidual property, 2. ¢., that it partakes historically some econom- 
ical character of national property. Thus, the state is recog- 
nized, in some sense, to be a sleeping partner of all land, and 
is entitled to some share of its products for that reason; but 
it does not, by any means, interfere with the rights of individual 
ownership whatever. The two apparently antagonizing prin- 
ciples of national and individual ownership of land are thus 
peacefully reconciled in the system of Japanese taxation. 
Either the single tax of land or the general property tax with- 
out any discriminations is not a good system of taxation. 
They are the two extreme points of the oscillation of a pen- 
dulum. 

The equilibrium must be found in a point between them. 
There is a growing sentiment to-day in the civilized countries 
in general, that land is very different in its nature from all 
other forms of property, and so it must be taxed in a dif- 
ferent way from a different principle. I believe that there 
will be a day in which this most difficult, and at the same 


* The Imperial Diet did not hesitate, in the session of the present year, to 
increase the rate of the tax on liquors and spirits to a maximum point, to make 





the tobacco trade a governmental monopoly, and to introduce many new taxes, 
but it dared not place even a finger upon the land tax. Nevertheless, the con- 
tinuous rise of the value of city land will justly lead the government to increase its 
share of the burden some time in future. 
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time most important question, will be finally settled after a 
thorough investigation of the true nature of landed property, 
by the economists and the sociologists. Not until then will 
the time come for us to introduce a radical change from the 
present system of our land taxation for the sake of justice 
and equity, if it be proven that they are violated. As a 
compromise of such two distinct principles—national and indi- 
vidual ownership of land—I am deeply convinced our present 
system is a good one, though not the best to be conceived. 


Economic Effects of Tipping. 


The practice of tipping which is daily becoming more prev- 
alent among certain classes of workers in this country is a 
remnant of the later Middle Ages. It was born of the 
sympathetic, patronizing instinct of ‘‘ masters” to give the 
laborer six pence in appreciation of special attention, or out 
of sympathy for exceptional hardships arising from an unusu- 
ally large family, sickness, or other social disadvantages. As 
wage conditions developed and laborers became more definitely 
grouped by industries in which uniformity of wages prevailed, 
the patronizing habit of giving an extra groat declined. Very 
naturally so, as the effort of the laborer to obtain more wages 
involved friction with the employers which tended to destroy 
the motive to drop the laborer an extra sixpence. 

The feeling that laborers were making imperative demands 
for specific amounts of wages tended to produce among the 
employers the disposition to give only the contracted price or 
wages. In other words, the recognized rights of laborers to 
enforce their own demands for wages, segregated them off 
into an industrial class which tended to destroy the conditions 
of wardship and also to stop the patronizing presents from the 
‘* masters."" The laborers learned slowly, and imperceptibly, 
perhaps, that what they received from the employers in per- 
quisite cost them more than anything they bought with wages, 
because the acceptance of patronage always carried with it a 
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degree of obligation which destroyed the freedom to make 
imperative demands. Consequently, as labor organizations 
grew, patronizing presents from employers, which now take 
the form of tips, declined. They preferred a definite price for 
their labor to an uncertain sympathetic contribution. 

We find, therefore, that in all the complex industries where 
the highest organization, best wagesand greatest freedom among 
the laborers exist, tips have long since disappeared. And con- 
versely, where wage conditions are less developed and the senti- 
ment of wardship and the minimum individuality exists among 
laborers, the tipping system is most prevalent. In Spain, 
Italy and on the European continent generally, it is so preva- 
lent as to amount almost to mendicancy. In England, it is 
sufficiently prevalent to be offensive to one not reared in the 
atmosphere of aristocratic institutions. 

But there is a striking difference in this respect between 
the people of the North and those of the South of England. 
In the south-eastern counties, including London, which con- 
stitutes the agricultural section, where wages have not percep- 
tibly increased for fifty years, laborers are servile supplicants 
for perquisite pennies; and in London, outside of the organ- 
ized trades, they act like a herd of lackies who can hardly per- 
form the ordinary courtesies of life without revealing the 
offensive expectancy of a tip. 

In the North of England, on the contrary, where all classes 
of laborers are organized and energetic, and where wages are 
treble what they are in agricultural sections, tipping is almost 
obsolete. There is a somewhat blunt, but wholesome, inde- 
pendence and individuality pervading the entire population. 

In the United States we have been comparatively free 
from this offensive semi-mendicancy. During the last few 
years, however, the tipping habit has been gradually on the 
increase among a certain class of laborers. The occupations 
in which this system is chiefly practiced are domestic servants, 
coachmen, barbers, waiters at hotels and restaurants, and port- 
ers on railway trains. It will be observed that these occupa- 
tions are nearly all filled by foreigners and negroes who for the 
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most part have been reared under the patronizing and semi- 
feudal influences of paternal or ante-wage conditions. The 
colored people represent the remnants of menialism resulting 
from centuries of slavery. The Italian, Spanish and French 
waiters and English and Irish coachmen have the same menial 
impress, received in the atmosphere of the aristocratic, patron- 
izing conditions of Europe. 

This tipping system, which, as we have said, is the rem- 
nant of feudal conditions, is wholly un-American and highly 
uneconomic. It is an encouraging sign of wholesome progress 
among the tip-receiving class that they are beginning to realize 
this fact, and to question the economic and social expediency 
of the practice. Barbers, coachmen and waiters are begin- 
ning to enter the ranks of organized labor; and in discussing 
the means of reform for their class are beginning to consider 
the question of tips. And the more they discuss it, the greater 
is the tendency to make war upon it, and insist upon being 
paid in fixed wages instead of contingent perquisites. 

The secretary of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America, Mr. L. T. Van Fleet, of St. Louis, has 
begun to make open war upon the tipping system. In advo- 
cating its abolition, he says: 

‘*I detest this ‘‘ tipping ’’ custom; it is base, wrong, unjust, 
and degrading, and the barber who willingly accepts ‘‘ tips”’ 
simply does so by bowing in humble supplication to receive 
them, because he has done or intended to do work for which 
he cannot demand a recompense. 

We should not allow a customer to pay us just what he 
thinks our labor is worth, and if it is done for charity I con- 
sider it an insult. This ‘‘ tipping’’ business is an indica- 
tion that they want their work done for less than the standard 
price, and it has been practiced and encouraged by barbers to 
such an extent that prices have been decidedly lowered. This, 
no doubt, is one of the many reasons for our low wages and 
long hours. 

Every barber should stand absolutely free and independ- 
ent, and be too dignified to accept ‘‘tips.” It is far better to 
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resist the temptation at first than to suffer the result later; 
besides, it is more manly to earn your living than to receive 
charity or bribes.”’ 

This has the true ring, and shows that the secretary of 
the Barbers’ International Union of America has taken on the 
true American spirit, which is the spirit of personal ‘freedom 
and dignity—the spirit of working for wages instead of 
fawning for favors. The barbers of New York City appear 
to be opposed to Mr. Van Fleet. They evidently think that, 
being in addition to their wages, these tips are so much net 
gain to them, and hence, to refuse tips would be permanently 
to lessen their income. This, of course, is the view enter- 
tained by all who consent to work under the tipping practice. 
But it is a mistaken notion. There is no class whose general 
income is increased by tips. The income is made precarious 
and fluctuating, depending on the whims of customers and 
degree of servility of the laborer. But its permanent effect 
is not to enlarge the income, but rather to lessen the man. 
Tipping, as a practice, is offensively un-American and posi- 
tively uneconomic. Itis un-American, not merely because it 
did not arise in America, but because it is contrary to the 
whole spirit and genius of American life and institutions. It 
is a system of paying for services partly in charity, which is 
always injurious, both to those who give and to those who 
receive; it injures those who give, in tending to create the 
austere sentiment that they are giving something for nothing, 
for which the recipient is under personal obligations; it is 
degrading to the recipient, because it is a voluntary gift, for 
which he can put in no economic claim, and consequently must 
pay for in personal gratitude or obligation, which always 
means the surrender of personality; it is especially offensive 
in this country, because it rests on no recognized principle of 
equity or payment of equivalents. 

Under the tipping system, one never knows when he has 
paid the proper amount for the services received, or what it 
will be necessary to pay to get even fair attention. One goes 


to a hotel, pays the full schedule price, and gives a tip com- 
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mensurate with his means, but frequently finds himself 
neglected because somebody else gives a larger tip. He does 
not know. what size of tip would be necessary to command 
the proper attention, and so has to be bled enormously or fail 
to get the service for which he has more than paid. In fact, 
the schedule prices at hotels, restaurants, stables, etc., are 
ceasing to be any real guide to the expense involved. This 
uncertain semi-charity mode of payment is satisfactory to no- 
body. It is a nuisance to those who pay, except they are in- 
ordinately rich, and it creates in them a domineering and often 
despotic attitude, and it creates in those who receive it corre- 
spondingly cringing, menial demeanor. 

Tips are uneconomic, because they make the laborers’ in- 
come precarious and accidental, without making it larger or 
bringing any other corresponding benefits. The truth is, and 
it is gradually coming to be recognized, that the laborers gain 
absolutely nothing by tips; what they gain in tips they lose in 
wages. All the menialism exercised to obtain tips, and the in- 
convenience resulting from the uncertainty and unevenness of 
the amount of income, is so much disadvantage due to the tip- 
ping system, for which the laborers receive no equivalent. 

In all the occupations where tipping is prevalent, so far as 
any permanent tendency exists, it is to reduce the wages pro- 
portionate to the size of the tips, so that the larger the tips, 
the lower the wages, and the smaller the tips, the 
higher the wages, and where no tips exist wages are high- 
est of all. This is a necessary part of the economic principle 
governing wage distribution. Wages everywhere tend to 
equal the cost of living of the laborers; if the income is from 
two sources instead of one, then the tendency will be to lessen 
one or both of the sources, until they jointly equal the cost 
of living. If one source is fixed and the other contingent, as 
one wages and the other tips, the fixed will diminish in pro- 
portion as the contingent increases, and vice versa. 

This principle, which was recognized by Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and Mill, has been increasingly demonstrated as wage 
conditions have extended. Thus, in England, where the farm 
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laborers have the privilege to keep a pig or a cow or grow a 
few potatoes, the wages are commensurately lower than in 
those districts where no such perquisites are given. So, in 
industries where women and children work, the wages of the 
man are invariably lower than in those industries where the 
support of the family is earned by the manalone.* So, too, if 
we follow the occupations in which tipping is prevalent, we 
find the same disparity. In hotels where the guests are chiefly 
transient, the stipulated wages of the waiters are very much 
lower than in family hotels where the guests are permanent. 
The reason is that with transient guests, tips are given with 
every meal, or every day, whereas in family hotels the tipping 
is weekly or monthly, and consequently aggregates much less; 
and the wages are proportionately higher. 

In certain hotels in London, Paris and New York, waiters 
will take a position actually without wages, and it has been 
said in some instances will give something for the position. 
The last time the Delmonico waiters went on strike they 
carried transparencies through the streets of New York on 
which was inscribed, $18 a month. Of course, they would not 
be expected to work at any occupation where there were no 
tips for any such amount. Their wages were down to $18 a 
month because of the amount they received in tips. In 
reality, their tips were deducted from their wages. In the 
long run, then, laborers gain nothing by tips, but always have 
to suffer great inconvenience and uncertainty as a penalty for 
accepting tips in lieu of wages. 

The secretary of the Barbers’ Union is entirely right in 
stigmatizing tips as ‘‘ unjust and degrading.’’ They are, in 
fact, inequitable, uneconomic, inconvenient, contrary to the 
entire spirit of American life and institutions, and inconsistent 
with personal dignity and individual freedom. The sooner 
the whole system is repudiated, the better it will be for the 
laborers as well as the public. 

It is encouraging to know that one large corporation in 

















* Mill. ‘‘Principles of Political Economy,” Vol. 1, pp. 450, 452 and 488. 
‘*Wealth and Progress,” 168-171. 
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New York City has taken the first step towards the abolition 
of this tipping system. The New York Central Railroad 
Company has provided a staff of porters to aid passengers 
with their baggage from its cars to the waiting rooms, hacks 
and street cars. These porters have a special uniform, a con- 
spicuous feature of which is a red cap. The company takes 
great pains to inform its patrons and the public that these 
porters ‘‘are paid by the company,” and need not and ‘‘ should 
not be tipped.’’ If the public will co-operate with the company 
this reform will be a success, and may be expected soon to be 
adopted by other corporations throughout the country, and 
so, ultimately, rid the American public of a European nui- 
sance which everybody resents but few can individually afford 


to resist. 


Theory of Economic Progress. 


The American Economic Association has for some years 
published monographs on economic subjects. These mono- 
graphs have consisted largely of papers read at the annual 
meetings, and have been issued with considerable regularity 
three or four times a year. At the last annual meeting, how- 
ever, it was decided to issue a regular bi-monthly publication, 
under the title of ‘‘ Economic Studies.’” The first number was 
issued in April, 1896, and consists of two papers; one by Pro- 
fessor John B. Clark on ‘‘ The Theory of Economic Progress,” 
and the other on ‘‘ The Relation of Changes in the Volume 
of Currency to Prosperity,’’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker. 
Seldom have two articles appeared in one publication of such 
unequal merit. General Walker's article is a defense, or to 
speak more correctly, an assertion of the old and ought-to-be 
obsolete quantity theory of value. We defer comment on 
General Walker’s article to some future number, confining 
ourselves for the present to the article by Professor Clark. 

Unlike some of the productions of Professor Clark which 
we have had occasion to notice, this article is a clear, com- 
prehensive and philosophical statement of the theory of eco- 
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nomic progress. It is entirely free from the maudlin anti- 
capitalistic sentiment which flavors so much of the recent 
economic literature, and shows insight into the character 
and tendencies of the economic evolution of society. Pro- 
fessor Clark is not frightened off by the bug-a-boo of trusts 
and monopolies. On the contrary, he sees that trusts, as 
has been so frequently emphasized in these pages, are but 
larger aggregations of capital whose very success and perma- 
nence depend on their rendering superior services to the pub- 
lic. The unqualified recognition of this principle as a part 
of ‘‘the theory of economic progress” is a distinct advance 
in economic science. 

In describing modern progress, Professor Clark says: 
‘¢ The forward movement of society and the hopeful attitude 
that goes with it, are necessary to make life in the present 
worth living. A static condition, though it were full of com- 
forts, would be intolerable. The picture of a stationary state 
presented by John Stuart Mill as the goal of competitive in- 
dustry is the one thing needed to complete the impression of 
dismalness made by the political economy of the early period. 
A state could not be so good that the lack of progress would 
not blight it; nor could it be so bad that the fact of progress 
would not redeem it. A static paradise would be intolerable; 
but a dynamic purgatory would have at least one supreme 
charm, and would be the better state of the two. 

The decisive test of an economic system is the rate and 
direction of its movement. How will our own system bear the 
test? Has it the power always to progress? It is now what 
it is, neither as good nor as bad as it might be; but if it is 
sure always to improve, what it is now is of secondary conse- 
quence. 

Theory should give an @ przort answer to the question. 
Certain forces are now acting, and at present they ensure im- 
provement. The progress begins with the formation of 
society. Association is a dynamic fact. A man must con- 
sume a variety of things, if his income is to do him much good. 
Effective production demands specialization. A man should 
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produce only one thing or a part of athing. Isolated life 
would be static. The law of consumption, demanding diversi- 
fication, and the law of production, demanding specialization, 
would work against each other and bring economic progress to 
a halt. 

‘Competition is rivalry in mutual service. It is all men 
striving to outdo each other in benefiting all men. It is 
emulation, but not normally war. It is the social guarantor of 
progress. It compels the directors of industry forever to 
improve their methods. Specialization opens the way for the 
use of machinery. Mechanical genius, when solitary, is 
sterile. This is not merely because an isolated man would not 
think of machines; it is because he would have no use for 
them. The machine is par excellence a specialist, and requires 
«a market. It puts its one minute touch on an endless series 
of goods all of one kind. It must find a place in which to 
sell them. It must work for society. Association made 
machinery possible, and machinery furnished a nexus that has 
made the social connection close and perpetual.” 

He then speaks of the capitalistic forces as follows: 

‘* The employer's position is strategic and gives him a com- 
mand over the methods of industry. He decides what shall 
be produced, and how it shall be produced. His position is 
also critical, since his commercial life depends on his efficiency 
as a co-ordinating agent. He can keep his place only by being 
as efficient as his competitors; and that means that his meth- 
ods must become continually better. He cannot survive by 
merely directing his industry as well as he did when he assumed 
his control of it; he must direct it better and better. The 
condition of being employer at all is that of using methods that 
in efficiency are on a plane with those used by others. One 
must march abreast of the general rank in order to survive; 
and he must sometimes step in advance of the rank, if he is to 
make a profit. The rank will then overtake him in his ad- 
vanced position; and the result of the whole movement will 
be a universal forward step. New machines, new. materials, 
new motive powers are used, at first locally. One employer 
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introduces them and thrives by the means. Then all competi- 
tors get them, and in the end the public has the benefit result- 
ing from cheapened goods. In the front rank of employers, 
mere survival; in advance of the front rank, gain; by the ad- 
vance of all to the position of the foremost, social progress— 
such is the sequence. Competing employers develop a rivalry 
in compulsory beneficence. It is an effort born of self-interest 
to outdo one’s fellows in effective altruism. Zake that char- 
acter out of the entrepreneur's action and progress will stop. 
The peril that the rivalry entails for employers secures society 
against the stopping of the movement. The employer must 
never leave the critical position that forces him to beneficent 
activity. Security for employers would mean paralysis for 
society. 

Economic monopoly would mean such safety for the em- 
ploying class, and it would check the race for improvement. 
We noted the fact that the combining of artisans under one 
employer creates the first commercial pool, and cuts off com- 
petition among men who would otherwise be vendors of wares 
to the community. Combinations among employers con- 
tinue the process. Pools and trusts of the modern sort 
look like monopolies. Are they so? Do they make employ- 
ers secure against the effects of competition? Do they stop 
progress? 

The vital problem is the effect of the unions on industrial 
progress. If they give an impetus to the dynamic movement 
of society, they are to be welcomed, though they secure 
enormous profits. If they retard or stop the movement, the 
state should strain every nerve to suppress them, even though 
they exact no profit at all. The hope of the world lies in the 
forward movement. The gains that the whole public get from 
it must soon obliterate the injury received by paying to a 
federation of producers even a large profit that is fixed in 
amount. The exaction of the trusts works arithmetically; it 
takes from the public a mathematical sum. The forward 
movement works geometrically; it multiplies every day the 
fruitfulness of industry, and this continues forever. We can 
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stand any fixed exaction if we gain thereby an unending in- 
crease in productive power. 

Now if the extreme possibilities of the new regime be 
tested, it will be seen that profits and the dynamic movement 
go together. The ultimate guaranty that,the movement shall 
never stop lies in the fact that the gains of trusts must become 
capital if they are todo them much good; and to be capi- 
tal, these accumulations must enter the field as producing 
agents. * * * 

There is no risk in the assertion that the growth of capi- 
tal in the world keeps the essential power of competition active. 
It is a practical fact that managers of trusts recognize. New 
capital keeps progress alive by its perpetual intrusion into the 
industrial field. For its security it must take on the most effi- 
cient forms. If new machinery is built to compete with a pow- 
erful trust, it must be of the latest and best type. The whole 
power of the company that is back of the new venture must 
be expended in utilizing the best devices that are known, and 
in discovering others. In the extreme case that we imagined, 
in which the only competitor that could contend against one 
trust was another kindred combination, the power and shrewd- 
ness of the second would be used in excelling its rival in 
method, just as, in the primitive system, would be done by 
an individual competitor. 

As the gains of one trust, taking the form of capital, may 
not only enter the territory of a rival combination, and keep 
down the prices there enacted, but may force its rival into a 
race of improvement, and so keep the dynamic movement 
of society active, it follows that the only combination that can 
stop progress is one that should include, with one trust, the 
other trusts that are its possible rivals. These Jatter trusts 
include or employ the men who are the customers of the 
Sormer, on whom its exactions are to be practiced. Sucha 
combination is impossible. I venture to formulate these 
propositions as expressing the facts about producers’ combi- 
nations in which humanity is chiefly interested: 
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ist. Latent competition holds the exactions of a trust 
in check. 

2d. It is not necessary and not desirable that this in- 
fluence should annihilate the gains that come through combi- 
nation. 

3d. Accumulations of capital afford the ultimate guar- 
anty of industrial progress. 

4th. The fact of progress renders any exaction from the 
public which is fixed in amount a matter of secondary conse- 
quence. 7 = 

The effect of development, then, has been to draw a line 
between two parts of what formerly made up a mechanic. 
Here is the man at work; and the tool in his hand is virtually 
a part of him. In this composite worker, man and tool, there 
is an element that ties him like a serf to his place of labor; 
while there is an intellectual element that, of itself, would 
make him free. A separation of these elements has come. 
The tool has grown in the man’s hand. It has taken on com- 
plexities and become an intricate appliance; and, as this 
change has gone on, out of the man into the machine has gone 
the element that binds, the capacity to do one thing and that 
only. Within the man has grown the higher element that re- 
leases, ingenuity and adaptability. The machine is now a 
slave indeed; it is tied to its place; but for the man, the 
change means emancipation. 

Capital might rebel, if it could, against taking on itself 
the wastes of progress. We have seen that such rebellion 
would be useless. The opposite policy, effectual and certain 
to be adopted, is to make the improvements, take the loss, and 
get a profit that more than makes it good. The locating of 
wastes where they can be borne is a triumph of industrial evo- 
lution. Bold strategy makes capital safe. It makes industry 
productive, and does so without putting the incidental burdens 
of it mainly on displaced labor. 

The result hinges on the irrepressible nature of competi- 
tion, and that again on the necessary action of those masses 
of capital that, in the new régime, are thrusting themselves 
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into the field. So long as they come in abundance into the 
field, the competition that results is also abundant and 
effectual. We shall not find ourselves trying to make a 
salvage from the wreck of a formerly dynamic system. We 
Shall not resort to legal forces, whose action is uncertain, in 
order to stay the ruin resulting from economic forces whose 
action is sure. It is economic force that guarantees progress, 
and unless it be thwarted, it ensures it in ample measure. It 
is honest capital—productive wealth that is not filched from 
former owners, but is conjured out of non-existence—that, in 
the especial interest of labor, needs to be protected. Protect 
new capital, and let that act according to its nature, as a 
competing force. Then, instead of holding with slippery 
fingers the vanishing remnants of competition, you will find 
this dynamic force acting with full energy, and even more 
than in any other interest, in the interest of labor. 

It is an old and cant saying that the interests of labor and 
of capital are identical, if men were only wise enough to see it. 
In some relations they are not identical, and workmen see it 
more clearly than their critics. The adjusting of wages at 
the time of a strike is one illustration. The point of perma- 
nent identity of interest is in the increase of capital, and in its 
dynamic action. On that all interests are dependent. 

This fact draws a new line of economic conflict for those 
who see it in its full significance. The battle of the future, as 
intelligently ordered, will be between honest wealth and dis- 
honest wealth, with labor on the side of that which is honest. 
This means, indeed, that if a trust be acting in a predatory 
way, if it be crushing competitors unjustly or illegally, labor is 
the natural ally of the honest wealth that opposes the combi- 
nation. It means, also, that workmen are natural allies of 
stockholders as against swindling directors. They are equally 
the allies of massed capital, wherever it may be, so long as it 
acts according to the spirit of the law and in the interest of 
progress. Everywhere the battle for the protection of labor 
is the battle for righteousness; and that, wherever it is suc- 
cessful, protects honest wealth from that which is predatory. 
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Much honest wealth of the future may be massed in great 
holdings; and the argument that makes the workman its 
ally would seem to ask that he enlist on the side of a plu- 
tocracy. This is reasonable, if in any important way massed 
wealth is compelled to act democratically. If the worker 
can see that the more the new capital grows, the more it 
ministers to him, he can be comfortable among billions and 
billionaires. Labor will still demand every dollar of wages 
that it can get. It will press its employers by the power of 
labor unions. It will strike, until a better way of adjusting 
claims is available. Through its most belligerent actions it 
will see, when its eye shall be clear, the undetected harmony 
of interest between itself and honestly increasing capital. It 
will fight over distribution; but it will protect capital as such. 
It will see in all legitimate accumulations a power, first to 
make present wages high, and secondly, to make future prog- 
ress sure.” 


Where They Make Clothing. 


If one places himself under the charge of Deputy Factory 
Inspector of New York Frank S. Nash, with a request to be 
shown the shops where ready made clothing is made, he may 
be led down the Bowery and perhaps Grand street into the 
Hebrew and Hungarian district about Ludlow, Essex, Ridge, 
Forsyth, Rivington, Jefferson and Delancey and other streets, 
and then returning westward across Broadway into the Italian 
colony centering among the old and once ‘‘ grand,” now only 
‘* gloomy and peculiar’’ residences on Bleecker, McDougall 
and Wooster streets of the west side. On the east side the 
buildings devoted to the purpose are frequently back buildings, 
from four to six stories high, erected behind tenements and in 
the interior of blocks, and approached by narrow alleys or 
passage ways. These buildings have their several floors leased, 
each to one or more tenants, who hire them for the purpose 
of carrying on in them some special department of clothing 
manufacture, through the services of men, women and girls, 
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each of whom takes some small subdivision of the work on 
every garment that is made, confines herself to that exclusively, 
and is paid for it by the piece system. The shop or factory 
under the correcting influence of the Factory Inspecting system 
is not now ordinarily a place of squalor or of any repulsive 
symptons. It generally has good daylight, for when located 
in the interior of the block its windows all around, dispense 
with the necessity of much use of gas light. Its several floors 
are reached in some cases by iron stairs winding upward on 
the outside, not unlike improved fire escapes. This is the bet- 
ter construction. 

In other cases the hallway bisects the building midway, 
and stair rises over stair from basement to roof. In these 
buildings there are apt to be water closets at the end of each 
hallway, and our guide, the Factory Inspector, darts into 
each of these as we pass to point out to us and to the pro- 
prietor whether it complies with the law. His suggestions are 
always well received by the contracting shopmen. Altogether 
he seems, in representing the interests of health, fair play and 
social decency, as he does, to have the friendly interest and 
sympathy of the workers and of the contractors. 

The air of some of the shops is closely laden with the 
odor of steaming woolen cloths, dyes and chemicals; but, on 
the whole, visiting them in April or May, when most of the 
windows can be kept open, one is impressed by their freedom 
from needless impurities or offensiveness. 

Perhaps the first shop into which we enter is rented by a 
Hungarian Jew, who supplies the work for twenty hands, mostly 
women and girls, in making up an overcoat or ‘‘ ulster” of 
coarse, heavy material for Canadian, Western lumbering or 
‘* cowboy ”’ wear, which is sold by the manufacturer at a 
wholesale price of from four to five dollars per coat. 

The proprietor speaks no English, and refers us for answer 
to our inquiries to his daughter, who is at work among the 
girls, and who, girl-like, contrives to see material for a shrewd, 
quizzical smile or downright laugh, at the idea that anyone 
should be so utterly unsophisticated as not to know the facts 
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we are inquiring about. She has the absolutely fashionable 
color on her hair—a bright reddish yellow—a complexion 
which, with more exposure, would freckle, but being without 
much sun is a trifle too pale, and, while her features are thin 
and sharp, her voice is fine and low. 

‘* At what price do these overcoats sell in New York?” 

‘* We don’t know. It is none of our business what they 
are sold for,” replied the sharp-eyed girl, with a smile which 
contradicts her words outright and changes them in effect to, 
‘* I know perfectly well what they sell for, but what profit is 
it to me to tell you.” 

‘* How many months of the year are you at work on 
these goods?” 

‘¢ They are winter goods; we will be making them all 
summer. Then in the fall we will turn to summer goods.” 

‘You don’t work on these goods six months of every 
year without knowing better than I do what they sell for? I 
do not need the exact price, but within a dollar or two!” 

‘* Why, of course, we know better than you do,” laughed 
the girl, as if the bare thought that we could know aught con- 
cerning prices of overcoats were just too funny for anything. 
Then she remarked : 

‘*The wholesale price is somewhere above four and less 
than five.” 

‘** Dollars, I suppose you mean,” I replied. 

‘* Why, certainly, what could it be but dollars,” she ex 
claims pertly, so much amused that she is compelled to share 
her giggle with the rows of girls sitting on each side of her. 

‘* As you are Hungarians I thought it might be marks or 
florins or the deuce knows what ?” 

This reply is received with a demure skepticism which 
seems to mean, ‘‘ There is not a word of truth in what you 
say, but whether you will tell the truth or not is your own 
little affair,” and then she remarks quietly, ‘‘ My Papa is 
Hungarian, but I am not.” 

‘* Were you born in New York ?” 


‘Why of course we were. Can’t you see that we are 
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American? Don’t I speak your language? What are you 
giving us ?” 

‘*You might have learned your English in England,” I 
suggested. 

‘* Might, but didn’t,” laconically. 

‘* What does it cost to make one of those coats; just for 
the labor done here ?”’ 

‘« Thirty cents,” she replies, promptly. 

‘Is that the contract price which your Papa gets from 
the Clothing House?” 

ad 

‘* What does he pay to get the work done here?” 

‘* Twenty-seven cents.” 

‘* And does he make only three cents profit on a coat?” 

‘* He irons them, expresses them here and back, and gets 
from one to three cents a coat for profit and for his work.” 

‘* How many can all the people now here make in a day?” 

‘*From a hundred and sixty to eighty to two hundred 
coats a day.” 

‘¢ And how many persons work on one coat?” 

The young girl looked rapidly over. the men and women 
at the machines, and tapping off the tally on her fingers, con- 
cluded : 

‘¢ About ten, or including Papa’s work, eleven on each 
coat.” 

‘* Are you paid by the week or by piece?” 

‘* Some by the week and some by the piece.” 

** Is the work cut here?”’ 

‘* No, it comes already cut.” 

‘¢ What are the ten processes and what is the workman 
paid for each?” we asked. 

‘« Basting, two cents; lining, three cents; sleeve lining, 
four cents; sleeves, two cents; four pockets, four cents; stitch- 
ing, three and one-half cents; button holes, two cents; fill- 
ing, two and one-half cents; buttons, one cent; busheling, two 
and one-half cents; expressage, one cent—the whole is twenty- 
seven cents.”’ 
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** And how much can you earn in a week at these rates?” 
‘* About eight or nine dollars, some seven or eight dollars.” 

‘* And when you pay by the week, what do you pay?” 

‘* About the same, some nine, some ten a week.” 

‘* And what does your Papa average a week for his own 
time?” 

This question she repeated to her sire, who threw up his 
hands in a despairing way, as if he were getting nothing. 

‘* He says sometimes he makes nothing at all, some- 
times only his rent, and sometimes ten or twelve dollars a 
week; not more!” 

‘*Do you never employ more hands than are here now?” 

‘* This is the average since the hard times; from sixteen 
to twenty. * 

‘* How many did you employ four years ago?”’ 

‘*Oh, 200, sometimes more!” 

‘¢And how many coats like these would you make up 
then?” 

‘‘ About a thousand a day; from 800 up to 1,100.” 

‘* Were the prices the same then as now?” 

‘Oh, twice as much. Sixty and seventy cents a coat.” 

‘* And your weekly rates of wages were higher?” 

‘* Proportionately.” 

‘What has become of all the hands that used to work 


The girl pursed up her brows as if to say ‘‘ What an 
impossible question to answer,”’ and shook her head. 

‘We cannot tell. Some have gone to Williamsburgh. 
Some to Hoboken—many to the old country.”’ 

Our last question to this golden-haired and bright-witted 
daughter of Israel brought another of those sharp commercial 
answers which conveyed a suggestion of fencing. 

‘* Is this a healthy place to work in ?”’ 

‘*Why, certainly! Why should it not be? Don’t you 
see us? Does anybody here look sick?” 

Retiring, we entered the room on the floor next above, 
which we found divided between two contractors—one with 
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a dozen hands working on children’s summer suits, very light 
and small, and another, with thirty hands working on a 
genteel men’s suit of light woolen checks. One of them 
would retail in the New York stores on Broadway at from 
$16 to $18; another would sell at from $12 to $14 on Eighth 
or Third avenues or the Bowery. 

The firms for which these suits were being made in- 
cluded some of the best known dealers in ready made clothing 
in the city, and the suits themselves would have satisfied a 
fairly fastidious taste. 

‘* What do you get for sewing up these suits?” 

‘From $2.25 to $3.25 a suit, according to quality and 
work,” 

‘«Is the cloth of which they are made American or 
foreign?” 

‘* Generally foreign now; I should say two-thirds foreign 
now. Until within a year six-sevenths of it was made of 
American cloth.” 

‘* You attribute that to changes in the tariff?” 

‘*Of course; there could be no other cause.”’ 

‘¢ Are we importing any ready-made clothing?” 

‘* Not yet. Foreigners would have to learn how to make 
it before they could send us clothing ready made. At present 
few Americans would wear an English tailor-made suit, still 
less a ready-made.” 

‘‘That is because their work in cutting is clumsy and 
lacks style, and their making up is without finish or ele- 
gance?” 

‘¢ Exactly. When an American wears an English-made 
suit his friends guy him on it, asking if his wife or his mother 
made it.” 

‘*It appears, then, that the clothing trade ought, of all 
others, to profit by the free trade theory. Its finished pro- 
duct, clothing, is virtually not importable at all, its finished 
raw material, cloth, has low duties, and its ultimate raw ma- 
terial, wool, is on the free list. Under these favoring circum- 
stances, the clothing makers ought, according to the tariff re- 
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formers, to be making up twice as many goods and the people 
ought to be wearing twice as many.” 

‘It don't work that way. Prices of clothing are the 
same as they were before the hard times. But the people 
don’t wear as many.” 

In one shop nearly all the hands seemed to have left; 
but one slim, pallid woman, with half toothless gums, was 
bending over a pair of trousers trying to keep away from 
burial expenses for the present. In front of her was a child 
of twelve, also trying to do some of the work on another pair. 

‘What is that child working here for?’’ demanded the 
Inspector sternly. ‘‘ You see she is not fourteen.” 

‘¢ Ah, poor thing,” replied her mother, feebly, ‘‘ you see 
it isn’t work she’s doing, she’s only helping me.” 

‘* Helping you is working, as you well know,” replied the 
Inspector. ‘‘ You must not bring her here again, or it will 
make you trouble, and you must send her to school. Don’t 
let me see her here again until she is a good deal older than 
she is now.” 

The woman had the usual plea to make of the size of 
her family, and the illness of her husband, but the law would 
not be thrown off the track by any such plea. 

Visiting about ten shops in this building we got essen- 
tially similar replies. Most of them were working a very light 
force, owing to the pressure of the times, the number of 
machines being small compared with the room at their disposal. 

One of these contractors, when asked why he paid rent on 
so much more room than he needed, said: 

‘*T pay $450 rent here, de same I paid before Grover 
Cleveland was elected. I hab no politics. I cares notting 
mid bolitishuns. But I vould be five tousand tollar better off 
if I sdop verk de day Grover Cleveland vin, and yust do nut- 
ting till now.” 

The results were very nearly alike in every shop and in all 
respects, including the division of labor in the work, the aver- 
age prices and earnings, and withal the doleful excess of room 
hired over occupants to fill it, and the contempt felt by the 
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contractors for the Cleveland administration and the Wilson 
tariff. A like conversation followed with the workers in about 
twenty of the class of shops which, under the operation of our 
factory laws, have now become ‘ factories” in every essential 
sense, except that there is generally no ownership by the con- 
tractor of either the building in which the work goes on, or of 
the materials on which the work is done, such as holds true 
of most ‘‘ factories.” 

‘*Can you show us,” we then inquired of Inspector Nash, 
‘*a house or two in which contract work on clothing is being 
done in tenement houses in the manner forbidden by the 
statute, and technically known as the ‘ sweating system?’”’ 

‘¢ That would be to show you a running violation of the 
law, such as it is our business to prosecute and suppress,” re- 
plied the Inspector. ‘‘It is not always easy to have a crim- 
ina! offense ready for us to exhibit to order! But we will 
cross over to the Italian colony on the west side, where they 
were working in tenements only a few weeks ago, and where 
part of the rooms in the same building are still rented for 
workshops and part for tenements, iin a manner which was 
illegal, but which the Legislature is now considering the ex- 
pediency of making legal.”’ 

We soon reached Bleecker street, near the point where D. 
O. Mills is clearing away the debris of a row famous for its 
descent from aristocratic gentility to squalor, and which he 
hopes to lift again into respectability, by constructing upon it 
a working men’s hotel. The Inspector pauses in front of one 
of those old Bleecker street mansions, whose large rooms, high 
ceilings, anciently embellished cornices and wide halls indicate 
that sixty years ago, a lacquey in livery would have met us at 
the door way, and we must have had some social merit or im- 
pgrtant business if our card gave us admission. To-day the 
parlors are a manufactory of paper boxes, the second floor 
front is devoted to artificial flowers, and upon the third floor 
front and rear we meet the familiar odor of steaming woolens, 
which indicates that clothing work is going on here. There is 
more of dirt, gloom and ‘‘ misfitness,’’ disorder, savagery and 
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the appearance of being out of sorts with the course of events, 
and sullenly angry at fate among the people here than we met 
with in the shops on the east side. The Inspector shows his 
badge, but it is looked upon less cordially, more like a police- 
man’s badge among rioters. The small knowledge they have 
of English is made smaller by their distrust of the true object 
of our inquiries. They make it plain, however, that they 
regard themselves as hampered and required to pay too much 


, 


rent by the law against ‘‘ sweat shops.” ‘*‘ Why pay two rents, 
one for my work and one for my family,” asks the best speaker, 
who is a Neapolitan. With violent gesticulations, as if he were 
fighting an invisible bear and had all he could do to survive, he 
pointed out to our imagination his suffocated family living close 
under a roof, and he working in this place, made preternaturally 
dark by piles of bales and boxes, paying two rents, whereas, if 
he could work where he lived and live where he worked he 
could make a better living and live in a better place. 

‘*I do not so well here as in Ne-ap-o-li,” he re- 
marked. 

‘* Did you work in the house where you lived in Naples?” 
I inquired. 

** Aye, so,”” he responded. ‘‘ All is better there now as 
here; all so different.” 

‘*Was it better here than in Naples when you came?” 

‘‘Yes, better then. I do well a little while. Now I 
must go back or I starve. I cannot live here. All for two 
rents; I go back. Give me one rent I can live! Two rents. 
Ugh! Horrible!” 

It was clear that the factory inspection system did not 
suit this recent resident of Naples. He wanted the privilege 
of cramming his family, his workmen, his sewing machines, 
cooking stove and sleeping pens all into one room, and did not 
perceive that when he had thus adapted himself to the lowest 
possible wage the manufacturing employers who gave him his 
contracts would expect him to work at that lowest figure, as if 
it were the normal rate. He had not discovered that it is 
everywhere the slaves that forge their own chains, and that 
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the way to a good living is to live well, just as the road to 
righteousness is to do right. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his nearly forgotten dictionary, is 
said to have defined a garret as ‘‘ the highest room in a house, 
the room directly under the roof,” and a cock loft as ‘‘ the 
room over the garret.”” If so, the house in Bleecker street had 
a garret which reached the roof and was divided into numerous 
small rooms, bevelled as to their ceiling on one side, in some 
of which families were living, and in others of which the 
numerous sewing machines were whirring like buzz saws in a sash 
factory. Over this in the cock loft were more families which 
had recently removed from the floor below, to give exclusive 
possession to the machines. The others, we were told by the 
Inspector, would soon follow or vacate the building. 

This suggested that when, by operation of the inspection 
system, the sweat shop was compelled to disperse, the ma- 
chines, the cloths and the odors would be likely to hold on to 
the best rooms in the garret, while the families, children, sleep- 
ing and cooking would betake themselves to the still cheaper 
rooms in the cock loft. This would be like the sheep in Eng- 
land, which were the property of the land owner and therefore 
a means of profit, driving out the poor cotters, which were 
only a subject of commiseration and of public prayer. Perhaps 
the full demands of economic reform will not be understood 
in large cities, until instead of merely factory or building in- 
spectors, we shall have inspectors of the standard of living, 
authorized to go into the very homes of the squalid and pre- 
vent people from living as meanly, darkly, dirtily and un- 
healthily as they would be willing to do under pressure of 
poverty and discouragement if let alone. 

The impression produced by a day spent among these 
working shops, is that the sewing machine has sturdily begun 
the work of transferring the manufacture of men’s, boys’, and 
children’s clothing, from both the home and the tailorshop to 
the factory; that these sweat-shops are the forerunners of a 
factory system which will increase the application of machine 
power to the manufacture of clothing in a much larger degree 
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than has yet been done; and that when this has been done 
the country which leads in this branch of manufacture will 
have a purchase and a leverage on the markets of the world 
which the mere manufacture of cloths, whether of cotton, 
woolen or silk, would never confer. 

It is everywhere the fully made garment, and not the 
cloth from which to make it, that the world’s markets are 
waiting for. The African to whom Stanley sold the yard of 
cotton cloth knew little of how to shape it into a garment, and 
therefore used it as a charm to keep off evil spirits. But with 
a fully made garment in sight he is not long in learning that 
his legs go into the trousers and his arms into the sleeves, and 
that in the case of a dress-coat, the swallow-tails go behind 
instead of in front, notwithstanding the scanty antecedents 
connected with his breech-clout would have led him to see 
greater wisdom in the reverse use of the article. When he 
has robed himself for the first time in civilized attire the 
savage is already half civilized. Who will say, therefore, that 
the American system of dressing in ready made clothing may 
not contain within itself the promise and potency of a more 
world-wide influence than the United States has yet exerted, 
or than it could ever exert in any other way. Even where the 
missionaries have failed the dress reform may sweep the heathen 
countries like a whirlwind. 

There is only one drawback from the comprehensiveness 
of the scheme of salvation through ready-made clothing, which 
now offers itself to a sin-sick and suffering world. This 
is the fact that the clothing of women has not yet come un- 
der the multiplying and cheapening influences of the factory 
system. 
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French Labor Question. 
BY H. K, LANDIS, E.M., NEW YORK. 


A very serious issue of modern times is the labor problem, 
both on account of its effect on society in general and on in- 
dividual industries in particular. Strikes and lockouts have 
tested the strength of both employer and employed and have 
but resulted in more rigid descipline and still more determined 
labor organizations. As methods they may be regarded as 
unsatisfactory, in that they do not attain the end desired, and 
result but in irritation and misery. Lately, however, a differ- 
ent condition has become apparent. The tendency seems 
toward making things easier for the workman by doing away 
with harsh methods and paying more attention to the instruc- 
tion of skilled labor. For years, accident benefit societies, 
company hospitals, and in a few cases instruction, have been in 
successful operation at many large works and mines in this 
country, but strikes nevertheless exist. However, such 
troubles are rare or unknown where ‘‘ the old man,” as the 
workmen usually call him, is superintendent. The fact is, that 
just as human consideration is the basis of gentlemanly conduct, 
enabling men to mingle without friction, so a regard for the 
happiness and contentment of workmen is certain to be appre- 
ciated, and a bond of mutual interest established in which 
wages play no part. An up-to-date application of these princi- 
ples may be seen in the establishment of railway-clubs for 
enginemen, conductors, etc., reading rooms at terminals where 
the employés are required to wait, and also rooms where they 
may heat and eat their luncheon in comfort; the encourage- 
ment of founders’ associations, enginemen’s technical societies, 
and technical societies for all classes of wage earners, where, 
instead of inflammatory speeches, they gain knowledge which 
makes them higher priced men in a natural way. The ‘‘ Brown 
system,” which has lately received so much attention, dis- 
charges a man only for proved incapacity; errors are treated 
as educators by posting them periodically as bulletins without 
the employé’s name, and where every man on the force can see 
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and read; a private record is kept of each man’s mistakes, 
which can only be erased by continued fidelity and skill; prizes 
are given where no errors have been made during the year. 
This system is not only logical and just, but possesses the 
valuable virtue of being a success. A workman’s natural pride 
and the possible errors incident to the personal equation of 
each man, are facts and must be met as such, for in the words 
of Deacon Swan, ‘‘ whoever refuses to recognize the natural 
consequence of such action is doomed to disappointment.”” Of 
course, such methods must not be extended to any kid glove 
and free flower distribution system, but an employer must 
consider that though his ‘‘ dago”’ drives spikes for a dollar a 
day, ‘‘ a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Any system of treatment will depend largely upon local 
conditions and upon the ideals of those concerned. It has al- 
ways been a problem with those who would solve the difficulty 
by high wages or short hours, how a people could put up with 
the wages received at Continental works; so it might be in- 
structive and interesting to the superintendent to see just how 
this is done and under what conditions. Let us take, as an 
example, a hydraulic cement works, having a capital of 
$1,760,000, in France, along the Rhone; that of the Société 
J. & A. Pavin de Lafarge. It is not because the work is 
pleasant or easy that there is such a lack of labor troubles at 
this works. Though the ordinary operations of quarrying at 
a 300 ft. face are not as dangerous as underground work, yet 
the heat and carbonic acid gas of the kilns, and the dust in 
grinding and sifting the cement, make the work quite fatiguing 
and undesirable. 

About 50 to 60 per cent. of the workmen always have 
lived in the neighborhood of the quarries, spending their spare 
time in agriculture on their own or on some peasant farmer’s 
land. During about three months of cold weather the work 
relaxes, and the employés at the works, instead of being dis- 
charged, are given three or four days’ work per week. In 
order to give the workmen the liberty necessary for harvesting 
or sowing, two other classes of workmen were instituted: 
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families living at the works, and transient workers, who are 
usually bachelors. 

Families of employés having no home of their own live 
in the cité ouvriére and in lodgings set apart in various parts 
of the works. The cité ouvriere, accommodating about thirty 
families, extends along the Rhone upon a boulevard prome- 
nade, and includes a place for bowling and playing at skittles, 
with one-fourth acre of land attached to each home for each 
family to cultivate. One of the houses of this block of dwell- 
ings can be obtained only by a father having at least three 
children, and whose trade will not take him away from the 
works; he is selected on account of good moral character 
and his usefulness asa workman. The rent of a house in the 
cité is from $2.30 to $3 per month, while in the works 
lodgings the rental is $1.40 to $2 per month. 

At the center of the c7zté ouvriere we find the cercle, where, 
at certain hours of the day and all day on Sunday and holi- 
days, workmen can get excellent drinks at moderate prices. 
The manager is an employé of the company, receives a salary 
and is not expected to receive tips. Here the workmen and 
foremen find the journals, reviews and various games with 
which to spend the time. A fencing school has recently been 
established, frequented by young men, where excellerice has 
been stimulated by prizes. The workman has no excuse to 
desert his home on either week days or holidays, as he can 
take his meals at his own table and have his papers and amuse- 
ments near by. These families are the élite of the working 
population. 

It is necessary to have a certain number of transient labor- 
ers, and they are secured in a hundred ways, and engaged 
until the month of October. It is difficult to discipline this 


contingent, but a large part of the success is due to the inter- 
est that is taken in their moral and material welfare. For 
them there has been built a Cantine, or building with dormi- 
tories and eating rooms, accommodating 200 workmen. The 
workmen are here classed according to the province they come 
from, and their age, in order that the tastes of associates should 
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be as near as possible alike, and conducive to general content- 
ment. At the foot of each bed is a box, with lock and key, 
serving as a trunk, and at the headboard the name of the work- 
man and a bag for his linen. The dormitories are lighted at 
night, closed during the day, and always under the eye of a 
watchman. 

For lodging they pay a cent a day, or two cents when they 
have a separate room. A bill of fare is fixed upon the door; 
no outsider is accommodated. During winter months two 
meals per day suffice, but three are required in summer, at 
which time the tables are placed along the Rhone, where the 
air is cooland pure. About 100 workmen are lodged in this 
manner, and twice that number come to the midday meal. 
The following is a typical bill of fare: 

Wine, I pint 

Bread... 


Soup, per quart 
WOE crdvccncsccecedcens 
Cheese 


Under these conditions the laborer spends for his food 
about $7.00 per month in winter and a little more in sum- 
mer, paying from money which the foreman advances them 
from their monthly salary, which they can spend but at the 


Cantine or at the stores if necessary. The workmen living a 


long distance away from the works, who go home on Sunday 
only, also lodge at the Canine and act as an element of good 
order on the regular inhabitants. 

The company has also founded a hospital for the care of 
their dependents, and the distribution of medicines in case of 
accidents or sickness. Old and infirm workmen, whose past 
record is good, are pensioned two dollars to six dollars per 
month; the first rate being paid to the old women. About 
twenty persons receive pensions. 

The care of their employés not only extends to the 
material wants, sickness, death, or moral and _ intellectual 
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needs, but also to the spiritual. As most of the workmen 
are Catholics, they have erected a church, crowned by a 
statue of the Virgin, in which religious worship is held, and 
the work of the week is generally begun by a mass. 

Girls, five to fourteen years of age, about sixty-five in 
number, are taught in a school conducted by the Sisters of 
Trinity. From fourteen to twenty years they are taught in a 
workroom to perform all the necessary domestic duties, there 
being about ten in thisclass. The boys, aged fourteen to twenty, 
to the number of about eighty, go to a school conducted by 
the Fréres Maristes; while during the winter seventy or eighty 
workmen, joined on Sundays and holidays by about forty 
young men up to eighteen years of age, attend a school 
taught by one of the brothers. 

The Cercle de Jeunesse was established for the purpose of 
procuring for ambitious young men, in connection with useful 
employment during leisure hours, a course of instruction 
which prepares them later for the position of foreman. To this 
school is joined instruction in fencing, fazfare, a library, etc. 

All the institutions were created and maintained by the 
patrons, a fixed sum of one cent per ton of cement made 
being contributed to the support of schools and divine service 
alone, and when not sufficient, added to by voluntary gifts 
from the company. The existence and development of these 
institutions lie with the workmen themselves, and their possi- 
bility with the generosity of the company. 

The Caisse d'épargne or savings bank is the most useful 
relief method to the workman. He rarely has the time or 
courage to dive into the, to him, intricacies of a bank account, 
and prefers to leave it in the hands of the company. This 


saving begins in the boys’ school, where one of the patrons 


distributes every month credits to the boys in this savings 
bank, and by the time a scholar becomes a workman he usually 
has up to $5.00 to his credit, and he, if economical, adds to 
this, receiving 44 per cent. interest for it, which is better than 
he can get in the State Banks. The deposits amount to over 
$20,000. 
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As the Cantine meets the wants of the floating labor, the 
relief fund or Cazsse de secours deals with those whose families 
are at a distance, and who are not so easy to class with those 
in the immediate vicinity of the works. The fund is fed by: 
First, the retention by the company of I I-2 per cent. of the 
workmen's earnings; second, by a sum equal to one-fifth this 
amount, which the proprietors donate. It is governed by a 
council of 10 officers and workmen who appoint an auxiliary 
board of 10 to look into cases requiring assistance. The fund 
is applied to two purposes: First, temporary assistance with 
money or help in cases of sickness or accidents. The amounts 
fixed are 25 cents per day for men with families, 15 cents per 
day for bachelors or widows without young children, and 10 
cents per day for workers less than 15 years of age. These 
benefits continue for six months, and then decrease progres- 
sively until they cease at the end of a year. Help is rendered 
by visits of the works physician to a distance of 50 miles from 
the works, the gratuitous distribution of medicine and a bed in 
the hospital when necessary. Money benefits amount to about 
$1,000 yearly. About 1,000 visits are made yearly by the 
physician to workmen, 1,500 to their families, and 700 trips 
to 68 workmen in the hospital. Second, insurance against 
accidents, one-third payable from the Cazsse de secours and the 
other two parts by the company. They are placed with 
various insurance companies, and provide only for accidents 
causing death or permanent disablement. The company thus 
pays out about $1,600 yearly. The money of the relief fund 
constantly augments, so that it has been possible to establish 
a grocery store and a bakery, involving yearly an investment 
of $14,000, and rendering a profit of $500, notwithstanding 
the fact that the bread and groceries are the best and are sold 
at prices below that of other retail stores. In order to avoid a 
charge of oppression, outside vendors are allowed to sell to the 
workmen. Terms at the store are cash, though a very limited 
credit is given to those living at the works. 

Twenty to twenty-five thousand bags per day are needed 
by the works, in which to ship the finished cement, and seventy 
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to eighty women of family are employed, the more active 
earning $5 to $6 permonth. These women are chosen as being 
the ones most in need of the money. 

The works are divided into two parts, the calcining kilns, 
and the division of subsequent manufacture. The workmen 
are usually paid by the piece work system, and are allowed the 
full liberty of the works. They are directed by twenty fore- 
men, employed at $20 to $46 per month, including lodging and 
heat; nineteen of these foremen have grown up with the works. 
Promotion always follows diligence, honesty and intelligence, 
though preference is given to sons of old workmen. The 
foreman hires no hands, but each applicant is examined by the 
superintendent himself—a custom which might well be fol- 
and here again the sons of aged work- 





lowed in this country 
men are shown the preference. 

It is hard to appreciate the order and harmony that reigns 
in this works. 

The attachment of the employés to their employer is 
certainly one of the causes for the harmony and prosperity in 
this works. Contentment is not secured by large salary as 
much as by the solicitude shown by an employer for the 
health, comfort and happiness of the workmen. Inducement 
to take to agriculture on a small scale in the above case has 
succeeded admirably in keeping a constant supply of workmen 
close at hand. This is but one case of the policy adopted by. 
continental manufacturers and it is one prominent reason why 
they can compete with us in our own market, and at our own 
works. 
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Labor and Injunctions. 


Mr. Evans Wooley, in the Yale Review for May, 
shows that in consequence of the decisions in the Oakes case 
and in the Debs case, an act of Congress has been introduced 
depriving the courts of the United States of the power to 
issue any order (injunction) forbidding the commission of an 
act already made criminal by law. 

The act is framed by the Federation of Labor, and its 
passage will be pressed during the next session. Its theory is, 
that if an act is criminal by law, whoever performs it should 
be left to take his punishment at the hands of a Criminal 
Court, but that it is no part of the business of a Court of 
Equity to prevent it. The effect of such a change in the law 
would be that a person proposing to violate or resist the legal 
rights of others or the commands of a Court of Equity, could 
divest the Court of Equity of all jurisdiction to restrain him 
from doing so, by simply making the form and extent of his 
resistance such as would amountto acrime. As the proposed 
statute is not limited to labor disputes, but applies to all cases 
in which the court could be asked to grant an injunction, it 
might be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ Any person desirous of resist- 
ing the orders of the United States Courts, may divest those 
courts of all power to subdue or prevent his resistance by re- 
sisting with enough of violence or illegality to amount to a 
criminal offense. 

The passage of such an act would be equivalent to saying 
‘‘The Federal Court having used their equity powers unwisely 
in the Ann Arbor and Chicago cases, it is hereby enacted that 
the equity powers of Federal courts be abolished. This would 
be more than the Federation of Labo: need ask. To ask it 
would be to make the same mistake which the Prohibitionists 
made in Iowa when they got the legislature to enect that every 
house in which spirituous liquors should be sold for any pur- 
pose or in any quantity, should be deemed a public nuisance, 
which every private citizen should have the right to abate by 
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force, and which every Court of Equity could order abated by 
injunction. It was carrying the injunction process further 
than it would bear. The only restraint upon the practice of 
courts which the laboring classes need would be an act limit- 
ing Courts of Equity from issuing injunctions to restrain work- 
ing men from leaving their work individually or collectively as 
a means of negotiating with their employers for better terms 
of employment. In short, no Court of Equity should be per- 
mitted to issue an injunction to forbid a strike, any more than 
to forbid a merchant to change his price on a commodity, o1 
to forbid a landlord raising his rent. 

Meanwhile, the mere fact that a bill of the above descrip- 
tion has been drafted in the interests of labor, and is perhaps 
as likely to be passed as not, should serve to make it clear to 
the courts that after all the court of final resort, which has 
the ‘‘ last guess "’ as to what the law ought to be, is the voting 
constituency. If the courts wish to keep the injunction power 
from being limited, or even abolished, anarchic as that result 
would be, they must not use it to deprive wage workers, who 
form three-fourths of all voters, of the power to say effectively 
at what rate they will sell their labor, or at what time or in 
what numbers, if the rate they ask is not paid, they will quit 
work. Freedom, in the last analysis, means the right to quit 
work if one is not paid what he asks. The right to be free is 
not one which courts of equity can, with any good results, 
restrain by injunction. Attempts to do so, like the far-famed 
mistakes of the Star Chamber, might put in peril the very 
existence of the courts. Of the two, if one or the other 
must be sacrificed, people will sooner do without courts than 


do without liberty. 
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New Belgian Constitution. 
BY H. HAYES ROBBINS, 

Belgium is rightly classed as one of the most hopeful 
nations of continental Europe. As far back as the time when 
Edward III. sought to transfer the Flemish woolen industry to 
English soil, it had a powerful commercial influence, while its 
strategic geographical position made its political attitude im- 
portant throughout all the long wars between England and 
France. Its history as an independent nation, that is, since 
1831, has been marked by efficient and statesmanlike govern- 
ment, evolution of political ideas, and industrial progress. 
Small in area and population, its present sovereign is neverthe- 
less the ruler also of an empire on the Congo river larger than 
France, Germany, Austria and Italy combined. The two 
Leopolds have been men of honesty and ability, and have dis- 
played patriotic interest in the welfare of the little kingdom. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science 
has recently published a translation of the Revised Constitu- 
tion of Belgium, as promulgated in September, 1893. It isa 
document of remarkable liberality, and contains some novel 
features which will interest students of constitutional govern- 
ment everywhere. 

For sixteen years after the fall of Napoleon, Belgium 
and Holland were governed jointly as the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, but the friction resulting from religious differ- 
ences and political and financial inequalities rendered the 
success of such an arrangement impossible. In 1831, after a 
brief revolution, Belgium regained her autonomy, and framed 
a separate constitution based largely upon the French charter 
of 1830, the foundation of the Louis Philippe monarchy. 
Duke Leopold, of the German province of Saxe-Coburg, was 
called to the throne, to govern with this constitution, which 
continued until the new one was promulgated in 1893. 

The 131 articles of this new body of fundamental law are 
grouped under seven general Titles. The first provides merely 
for the political division of Belgian territory. The second 
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relates to citizenship, and declares the equality of all Belgians 
before the law; prohibits distinction of classes, illegal prose- 
cutions or penalties, and total deprivation of civil rights; and 
expressly guarantees individual liberty, inviolability of the 
home, freedom of opinion in teaching, a free press, the right 
of peaceable assembly and free association, and complete 
religious liberty. Belgium has no state church, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the government pays the salaries of the ministers 
of all religions, as is provided in Title IV. Since over 99 per 
cent. of the population is Catholic, that organization can well 
afford to compromise with the Protestants and Jews on such 
terms as the above. But this feature has in it the germs of 
future trouble, however well it may operate now. While the 
arrangement is more liberal even than that of England, the 
expense of the Belgian clergy is met by public taxation, and 
not, as in England, by the income from church iands. Such 
a system of paternalism could not succeed in a country where 
any real diversification of religious thought existed. 

Title III. begins with the important declaration that 
‘* All powers emanate from the people,” and are to be exer- 
cised as constitutionally provided. Evidently the Divine 
Right theory of William II. never gained much hold upon the 
Belgian mind, even though the reigning prince of the little 
kingdom is a German lord. One is reminded here of the well- 
known preamble to our own Constitution: ‘‘ We, the people, 
* * * do ordain, etc.” 

The King, the Chamber of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, are all collectively invested with the legislative power, 
while the executive authority of the King is wholly subject 
to the Constitution. As in this country, all measures relat- 
ing to government finance must originate in the popular 
chamber. 

Article 32 declares that ‘‘ The members of the two 
Chambers represent the nation, and not the province alone, 
nor the sub-division of the province which has elected them.” 
Thus the Belgian Constitution recognizes the true principle of 
a legislative body; that is, a congress of lawmakers whose 
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aim is to promote the advancement of the whole body 
politic as an organic unit; and not, as is sometimes the case 
with our own state legislatures, a collection of individual 
claimants warring for the supposed interests of segregated 
‘* constituents,’’ whether to the benefit or injury of the rest. 

The detailed provisions regarding the conduct of legis- 
lation, personal security of representatives, etc., are very 
similar to our own. Much of this portion of the Constitu- 
tion, indeed, reveals unmistakably the strong influence of 
the instrument devised by our forefathers more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

But the next section, establishing a new suffrage system, 
is the one of especial interest. The main battle on the revision 
was fought over these provisions, and the outcome was a 
compromise. Suffrage in Belgium had therefore rested wholly 
upon a property qualification, and in recent years under that 
system all but about 133,000 voters, out of a population of 
nearly 6,150,000, had been disfranchised. The new provi- 
sion has the appearance of granting universal suffrage, and 
yet, by the novel device of allowing more than one vote to 
certain classes of citizens, much of the old principle is in effect 
retained. The first class of voters comprises all citizens twenty- 
five years of age and over, and resident for at least one year 
in the same community. These are allowed one vote each. 
The next group includes all in Class I.* who have reached the 
age of thirty-five, have legitimate offspring, and pay a state 
tax of not less than five francs as householders, unless other- 
wise exempted; or, in Class I., owning or possessing revenues 
from real estate to the value of at least 2,000 francs, or who 
are creditors of the government. These are privileged to 
cast one additional ballot. The last group is composed of all 
in Class I. who may hold diplomas from institutions of higher 
learning, or certificates showing certain other lesser educa- 
tional attainments; or, who shall be filling or have filled a 
public office, practicing or have practiced a private profession 
which presupposes an advanced education; a special law enu- 


* The use of this term_is_ arbitrary and is not in the constitution. 
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merating nineteen different professions which may be recognized 
under this head. These may have two extra votes, that is, 
three in all. 

It will be seen that if at any time these three classes 
should become approximately equal in numbers, the relative 
effect would be the same as if two-thirds of Class I. and one- 
third of Class II. had remained unenfranchised. But as the 
lower order will always outnumber the rest, the actual result is 
to give them a large share of political power. Still, the de- 
vice is a very clever one for conferring a larger relative strength 
upon the classes supposedly interested in the permanence of 
existing institutions. While somewhat peculiar, it is not radi- 
cally different in principle from the educational requirement in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Mississippi, and seems to have 
worked smoothly so far. At least, it raised the number of 
eligible voters at the first election to 1,370,000, with 2,111,000 
votes. But if the object is chiefly to promote thrift and learn- 
ing, the suffrage does not seem a proper instrument to make 
use of. The justification for this rests upon broader grounds, 
namely, the sociological advantage of having political institu- 
tions conform to the tastes and ideas of the people affected by 
them. And, as industrial interests become more and more in- 
terwoven with political, the desire and necessity for maintain- 
ing this equilibrium of control grows more intense. These were 
the fundamental principles which underlay the whole struggle 
for representative government in England through more than 
six centuries. 

The proportion of representation in the lower chamber is 
to be fixed by law, but it must not exceed one to every 40,000 
inhabitants. The people may also elect by direct ballot one- 
half as many Senators as Representatives, the balance of the 
Senate being chosen by the local councils; each province is 
allowed two, three or four Senators, according to population. 
Here, too, is a slight resemblance to the American system. 
Under the old Constitution, all Senators had been elected di- 
rectly by the people, but only those were eligible who paid a 
tax of over 2,000 francs to the state. Under the new Con- 
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stitution, while a tax payment of 1,200 francs is still required 
for Senators elected directly from the people, those chosen by 
the provincial councils are free from any property qualification 
whatever. Very ingeniously, however, the same result for 
this new class is practically attained by depriving Senators of 
any salary or emolument, while Representatives are allowed 
4,000 francs per annum, and free transportation on all state 
and concessionary railways.. Thus the man of small means 
is excluded from the Belgian Senate as effectually as he is 
from England’s Parliament. Nevertheless, the Belgian sys- 
tem is the more representative of the two, since it contains 
no hereditary features, and pays the members of its lower 
chamber. Neither is any property test required in the latter 
case. 

The alternate election system of the American Senate is 
applied to both chambers of the Belgian congress. Repre- 
sentatives are elected for four years and Senators for eight; 
one-half of each body being chosen every two and four years 
respectively. The King, however, is invested with the ex- 
ceedingly important privilege of adjourning or dissolving the 
chambers at will, and ordering new elections. 

The office of King is made hereditary in the male des- 
cendants only of Leopold I., Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Thus 
Belgium perpetuates the ancient Salic law, and thereby re- 
veals an important element of French influence. But aside 
from this, the Belgians evidently intended to make the kingship 
useful as well as ornamental, and to prevent the executive 
function from passing wholly to a body of ministers, as is 
virtually the case in England. Aside from the right to dis- 
solve the chambers, the King is invested with various duties 
and powers not greatly in excess of those assigned to the 
President of United States. The Belgian ruler, however, is 
individually charged with the functions of declaring war, mak- 
ing treaties of peace and alliance, and the coining of money. 
His person is inviolable, and if ever affairs of the state are 
mismanaged, the ministers alone are responsible. 

The section devoted to the Ministry, by the way, reads 
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almost like an extract from the penal code. These gentlemen 
are denied the privilege of voting in the chambers unless 
actually members; they are liable to be summoned before the 
chambers at any time; they are responsible for everything, the 
King’s exemption notwithstanding; they may be arraigned by 
the lower chamber before the Court of Cassation for political 
offences, and judged by it, and the King cannot pardon them 
except upon request of one of the chambers. As a matter of 
fact, moreover, the ministry has been dismissed once by Leo- 
pold I. and twice by Leopold II. when there was actually a 
majority behind them in the chambers. This action was taken 
in each case solely because of popular outcry against pending 
measures, and shows how effective is public opinion even when 
the mass of the people are unenfranchised. As compared with 
France and Italy, however, or even England, the troubles of 
the Belgian ministers have been comparatively light. 

The permanency and independence of the Belgian judi- 
ciary is well guaranteed. There is a high Court of Cassation 
for all Belgium, three courts of appeal, and various civil, mili- 
tary and commercial tribunals. The judges are appointed, 
under certain restrictions, by the King, and hold office for life. 
Their salaries are fixed by law, and they are prohibited from 
holding other office unless they discharge its duties gratuitously. 
The right of jury trial is guaranteed in all criminal and politi- 
cal offences, and the establishment of any extraordinary 
tribunal is prohibited. 

Equally well guarded are the finances. ‘‘ No tax for 
the benefit of the state shall be imposed except by law.” 
Taxes must be voted annually, and the amount of the King’s 
civil list is definitely fixed by law for each reign. No privi- 
leges are allowed and no exemptions from taxation, except 
by law. All budgets and government accounts must be made 
public. 

Revision of the Constitution is a much simpler matter in 
Belgium than in the United States. No p/edescite or provincial 
concurrence is necessary. Revision may be proposed by the 
legislature, but only at the cost of being at once zpso facto dis- 
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solved. After a dissolution, the next legislature must be en- 
tirely renewed. This body may then, with the approval of 
the King, consider amendments, and, if two-thirds are favor- 
able, the revision is accomplished. 

The provinces of Belgium, of which there are nine, are 
governed in many respects like our own states. The particular 
institutions are determined by special laws. Provincial legis- 
latures are free to control all local affairs not conflicting with or 
expressly reserved by the central authority. Each commune, 
moreover, has its little council, and manages its own revenues 
and expenses, directs public works, encourages trade and agri- 
culture, and, with the King’s consent, may levy local taxes. 
With certain exceptions, no public charge can be made upon a 
province without the consent of its council. 

The communal governments are thus a particularly im- 
portant feature of the Belgian system. Laveleye, writing upon 
this subject, quotes de Tocqueville’s saying: 

‘* The strength of a free people resides in the commune. 
Communal institutions are to liberty what primary schools are 
to science—they bring freedom within the reach of the people, 
they teach them the peaceful use of it, they habituate them to 
its practice.” 

But the Belgian nation is not to be regarded as a fede- 
ration of otherwise sovereign states, of the same nature his- 
torically and politically as the American Union. The French 
Directory in the days of the Revolution blotted out forever 
the old three province division lines, and now the Kingdom is 
the supreme organization; apportionments of national terri- 
tory emanate from it. 

The Belgian general government, as well as the com- 
munal, exerts an active influence in the national life. This 
little state has never looked with much favor upon the /aissez- 
faire and no-state-interference theories of the later English 
school. Rather, it has acted upon the principle that govern- 
ment may serve some greater utility than the maintenance of 
an army, courts and constabulary. Declaring in its funda- 
mental law that all powers emanate from the people, it dis- 
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covers no scientific or moral reason why those powers may not 
to advantage be exercised collectively in many lines of action 
wherein individual effort is impracticable and ineffective. Ac- 
cordingly the Belgian government has always taken an active 
interest in education, industry and commerce. It supports, 
out of the public funds between 6,000 and 7,000 primary 
schoois, 150 of higher grade, several military, agricultural and 
norma! schools, and owns the great universities at Ghent and 
Liege. Inthe Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp the 
tuition is free, admission being by competitive examination. 
Government inspectors supervise all educational work in the 
public schools, while prizes and scholarships are open to am- 
bitious students. There is also a state council of agriculture, 
whose most important work probably is in furthering the intro- 
duction of improved systems and instruments of cultivation; 
the Belgian farmers themselves being somewhat slow to adopt 
improved methods. Chambers of commerce exist in all im- 
portant cities, the members of which are appointed by the 
King. Most of the railroads also are owned and operated by 
the state. From the American standpoint we should, of course, 
place these last two functions in the field of private enterprise ; 
but in a country so small and homogeneous as Belgium, where 
virtual uniformity is sure to exist, the dangers of ultra-pater- 
nalism have much less opportunity to manifest themselves. 
Competition with private railroads has also done much to keep 
up the standard of the state systems. 

Still furthur, Belgium encourages her manufactures by a 
protective tariff. From this policy she has derived many 
practical benefits, though it is doubtful if any great national 
development can ever take place within so small limits. The 
industrial and social diversification is too restricted, the market 
too narrow, to fulfill the conditions of success necessitated by 
modern methods of production. Under these circumstances, 
no such results can be expected from the application of any 
economic policy as would be obtained say in the United 
States. The Belgians cannot be said to represent any distinct 
type of civilization or institutions, and their industrial interests 
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could perhaps be merged, without injury, with those of her 
more powerful neighbors, in the form of an international Zoll- 
verein. This might be one step at least toward furnishing the 
market conditions necessary for progressive home development. 

Perhaps the best summary of the political life of Belgium 
is found in Professor Vincent’s brief quotation from a recent 
writer: ‘‘ Our progressive liberals prepare the reforms, the 
moderate liberals realize them, and the government Catholics 
do not dare undo the work.”” The Belgian constitution is well 
adapted to the smooth operation of such a programme. Just 
how the various new features will work it is too early to 
judge. Certain novel applications of constitutional policy 
have been put on trial, and the result can be determined only 
by experience. 


State Ownership of Railroads. 
FRANK L. MC VEY, PH.D, 


THE rapid growth of the railroad immediately after the 
war, and the granger agitation and legislation of the seventies, 
brought railroad matters and the question of their ownership 
by the government before the people with a good deal of 
force. Since then this question has grown in importance, the 
workingmen have taken up the question, and a party has 
made it the subject of one of their planks. The magazines 
and papers never tire of discussing the advisability of such an 
experiment. There is a quietness about all this movement, 
agitation if you wish to call it so, which is apt to give the 
casual observer the impression that it is not deeply rooted. 
But the indications are that should the matter come to a vote 
the question would be carried in favor of government owner- 
ship of the railroads. Popular opinion is likely to break out 
at any time and secure the thing desired. Probably the 
reason that it has not reached that stage lies in the multiplicity 
of problems before the public which need solution far more 
than does the railroad question. 

There are some decided advantages to be gained by state 
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management of an industry. The state has stability, per- 
manence and the power to secure unity more than any other 
agency within its jurisdiction. But, on the other hand, the 
state is handicapped by its lack of personality. It is unable 
to exert any great personal check upon wastefulness; is slow 
in noting public opinion, and in conducting business invariably 
falls into the ways of routine and red tape which it is impossi- 
ble to avoid. The government has, to a great degree, a dis- 
regard for the public, and at the same time does not have the 
same interest in reducing expenses that a private concern 
would have. The post office is an industry that is routine 
in character and offers very little opportunity for corrup- 
tion, and consequently has been made a success, but, as 
shown before, the railroad does not belong to that class of 
enterprises in which the greatest faults of the government do 
not enter. 

If a government insists on managing the railroads there 
are only two ways in which it can be done—either the state 
must own the roads and lease them to private companies, or 
it must own the roads and manage the traffic itself. In the 
first case the lessee would be responsible for very little, and 
free, after having sold the lines to the government, to make a 
profit without the risk and responsibility which owning them 
would involve. On the other hand unity of management, the 
very thing for which government ownership is urged, would be 
missing. Such a plan would involve the disadvantages of 
both private and public ownership. Upon the whole, then, we 
are justified in dismissing this scheme and taking up the more 
feasible one—that of owning and managing by the government. 
The advantages to be derived from such management are 
stated as follows: 1. The worst existing abuses of personal 
discrimination and sudden fluctuation of rates would be 
avoided. 2. The public business would be carried on for the 
public good, and no one would be given an advantage over 
another. 3. There would result a harmonious unity of sys- 
tem and management not now possible. 4. State and 
national politics and legislation would be relieved of the cor- 
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rupting influences of the railroad. 5. There would be a sav- 
ing to the whole country in the lower rates and better manage- 
ment of the roads by the government.* 

These five statements fairly cover the ground advanced 
by the adherents of government ownership. In discussing 
this question from a free and unbiased standpoint, the first 
three statements can be granted, but issue must be taken with 
the fourth and fifth. These points in reality cover at least 
parts of the other three, if not all of them, and are, in con- 
sequence, the strongest points of all and the most difficult to 
maintain. Could such a condition of things be shown to 
follow from government ownership, the opposition to it would 
in a great measure cease. The experience, however, of every 
country which has tried the ownership and management of 
railroads by the state has been contrary to the statement. 
The success of a government enterprise depends upon who is 
in control. The whole people never did and never will 
manage an industry. 

The advocates of government ownership continually refer 
to the low passenger rates which exist in Europe. The only 
true basis by which the railroad service of one country can be 
compared with that of another is in regard to the service 
rendered to the public. This service consists in the number, 
frequency and speed of the trains in relation to the price paid. 
On this basis the United States give the best service in the 
world. In the following table the United States has the 
highest rate and India the lowest, but a study of the number 
of trains run in the respective countries will show that the 
United States stands first and India last, and the other 
countries in nearly the order given: 


ee 2.12 cents actual rates. 
NRE. oo cccccescvccsccces 2 53 re : 
France...... fevreceteseses 1% - 4 ” 
eee I.3-1.4 cts. ‘* a 
Austria, Hungary............ 1.2 <caning = 
Pi ncnvtenss wendenccedees 0.% - ” 


In the United States, in 1893, one train was run ten miles 


* Cosmopolitan, Vol. II., 369. 
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for every man, woman and child in the country; in England, 
74 miles; Belgium, 5; Germany, 34, and France, 34. The 
railroads of the United States give more service, and naturally 
the rates are higher. But the service given is 25 per cent. 
greater than that of England, while the difference in passenger 
rates is only 5 per cent. 

The discrepancy is greatest in those countries where the 
fares are the lowest. The railroads of this country could 
reduce the fares very considerably if the public would permit 
the number of trains to be cut down, but the American de- 
mands a train when he is ready to take it, and in return for 
this great accommodation he is compelled to pay a little more 
than in those countries where the trains are not so frequent. 

In regard to speed, the railroads of our country occupy 
the second place among the countries of the world. England 
ranks first with an average speed of 413 miles, including stops 
for her express trains; the United States 412 miles; while the 
countries which have government ownership and lower rates 
have also slower trains; France 324 miles, Germany 32 miles 
per hour for express trains. In regard to freight rates the 
statistics show the United States to have the lowest rates per 
ton, and England the highest. But this is due to the fact 
that in the United States the longest hauls exist, and the 
shortest ones in England. As terminal expenses form about 
one-half the freight rates, the division of the rate by a large 
number of miles lowers the ton mile charge, and gives the 
United States an exceedingly low rate, less than one cent per 
ton per mile. England has a rate of 2.8 cents per ton mile. 
But the difference in reality is much less than this, and 
England and the United States stand side by side in regard to 
cheapness of freight rates. The railroads of the United 
States have been able to do in the matter of freight what the 
railroads of Europe do in regard to passenger business; that 
is, run few but heavy trains. In consequence, the United 
States railroads have a low freight rate. There is a great 
deal said in regard to equal mileage rates, but there is no 
great advantage in having them, for they generally act in such 
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a way as to give geographical protection. The coal and iron 
fields, which have been opened at a distance, would be com- 
pelled to close on account of such an arrangement. In 
Germany this rate was abandoned, for there were so many 
exceptions that the general application was destroyed. 

There are many conveniences and comforts on the rail- 
roads of the United States which are not to be found on the 
railroads of Europe. We have made the greatest advances 
in the matter of railroad appliances. Among these are the 
system of longitudinal car construction, telegraphic system of 
train orders, the air break, great improvements in track and 
heavy locomotives. These improvements originated in the 
United States, while the railroads of this country were equally 
ready to adopt any improvements originating in other coun- 
tries. By 1880 the railroads of the United States and England 
were equipped with air brakes, but France and Germany were 
just sending out commissions to examine them. Taken all in 
all, the people of the United States get a better service in the 
way of speed, number of trains, comforts and conveniences 
than any other country. From these facts we come to no 
other conclusion than that the railroads of the United States 
surpass in excellence any state road in existence. 

So far as management is concerned, we can only conjec- 
ture what the probable result would be, since state ownership 
has never been tried in its fullest sense in any country up to 
the present time. But the experiments here and there in this 
line and the result of the activities of the state in others are 
reliable indices as to what we may expect. The United States 
government is far from being economical in its expenditures 
on the army and navy. Stores are more or less wasted. Large 
sums of money are spent for the deepening of harbors and 
rivers, but the result achieved is not what would have been if 
conducted for the benefit of a private individual. There are 
many other incidents of expenditures which are not economi- 
cal, but these suffice. Hew can we expect a great change in 
a government when another department is added?—one that 
would permit greater waste with the smallest chances of re- 
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ducing it. In those countries where state management has 
been tried, the operating expenses have been found to have 
increased considerably over those of private management. 
There would still remain the same difficulties concerning land 
troubles and compensations which are the principal cause for 
the contests between railroad and citizen in the courts. The 
hatred and opposition which now exist against railroads would 
be shifted to the government, and many an unpleasant task 
with which the government does not now have to deal would 
come under its immediate jurisdiction. The varied interests of 
the sections would force the matter of railroad policy more or 
less into the hands of Congress, and business would be de- 
layed by the slow action of the legislative department. A 
change of rate could be made to change elections. Such 
things have been done before. These things are not imagin- 
ary. They have come to pass in a degree in Prussia, but are 
there hindered by the character of the government. State 
railroad management is most successful in Prussia, and its suc- 
cess is due to the compact and concentrated form of govern- 
ment. There the government is largely under the control of 
one man, and is not susceptible to the changes of public opin- 
ion as is the United States. A well-developed system of civil 
service enables the difficulties of railroad management to be 
fairly overcome. But with our system of majority rule we 
cannot expect any such freedom from interference as there is 
in Prussia, and the autonomy of the railroad could never be 
maintained to a degree compatible with the highest success. 
The policy of management would change with each adminis- 
tration, while in European countries the policy remains virtu- 
ally the same, at least as long as the life of emperor or king. 
The United States could not hope to be free from such inter- 
ference unless there was a change in her form of government, 
which it is far more important to hold intact than to have a 
government railroad system. 

Granting all that has been said concerning the usurpations 
of power on the part of the railroads, of discriminations, stock 
watering and the formation of pools, the question narrows 
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itself down to this :—is it expedient in the light of our present 
knowledge of governmental functions for the government to 
own the railroads ? With reference to future bearings, is it 
best for the government to engage in such an undertaking? 
Both in England and the United States private management 
has become better, more honest and more responsible as it 
has grown older, but no difference whether the question is 
considered from a Populist’s view, that railroad ownership by 
the government will be the means of paying the national debt, 
increasing wages and bring prosperity to all classes, or that the 
facts lead one naturally to such a conclusion, the following 
facts must be considered : 

I. The roads under the government management 
must be not only as well conducted as now, but bet- 
ter. If they were not, there would be no advantage, but a 
burden. 

II. There would be a loss to the states, cities, towns 
and townships of $28,000,000, which are now paid into the 
treasuries of these various political divisions for the annual 
taxes levied on railroad property. It must be remembered 
that Government property is not taxed; the necessity for the 
$28,000,000 would be just as great as before and would have 
to come from the pockets of the people. 

III. The possibility of losses must be considered at all 
times. At present the loss falls upon stockholders; in case 
of government ownership it would fall upon the government. 
Again, would the people, where successful roads exist, want 
to pay for the losing experiments in the South and West? 
Again, those who use the railroads most, now make up part 
of the loss if there is one; but in case of government owner- 
ship, when such a thing happens, the loss is shared equally by 
the property owners. 

IV. Would the government assume the responsibility 
which the railroads of the present do? It is now possible to 
sue the railroads and secure judgment through the courts. It 
must be remembered that a state cannot be sued. 

V. Profits, payment of public debt, very low rates and 
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free freights are not compatible with low fares and cheaper 
rates than exist at the present time. 

VI. Between private ownership and government owner- 
ship there is another stage—that of government regulation. 
Under the reasons which have been urged, it is certainly far 
from expedient to pass over one stage which has not been 
thoroughly tried in order to take up one we know little 
of. Government regulation, wisely applied, is a better solu- 
tion for the railroad question than any other means. Massa- 
chusetts found it possible to prevent stock watering and 
excessive dividends, and these are acknowledged to be the 
basis of the existing evils. If Massachusetts can thus wisely 
govern her railroads, why is it not possible for the United 
States, as a whole, to do so? Government regulation has 
not failed, but only seemed to fail; but in reality, as pointed 
out in the very beginning, the failure is due to the unwisdom 
of the regulations proposed rather than to an inherent cause. 
Until further experience shall prove regulation impossible, it 
will remain to us as the best solution of the problem. 


COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR. 


Professor McVey’s argument so ignores the magnitude 
of the objections to the government ownership of railways, as 
to leave his essay relatively almost an argument in favor of 
‘¢Government ownership.”” He damns so faintly that it 
amounts to praise. 

The severer objections to government ownership are: 

First. That to buy the railways is a capitalistic invest- 
ment three times greater than the subjugation of the rebellion 
since it would require the government to incur debt to the 
whole value of the railways, say ten thousand millions of 
dollars. 

This sum, being three times as large as was the debt in- 
volved in the subjugation of the rebellion, which itself was 
large enough to send gold to a premium of 180, and to make 
our bonds worth only 40 cents on the dollar, would wholly 
extinguish, as the rebellion did, until after the war ended, our 
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power to borrow abroad. As we had to fight the war wholly 
with our own resources, we would have to buy the railways 
wholly with the resources of the American people. In short, 
the purchase by the government would consist in asking the 
very people who now own the railways—the Vanderbilts, 
Goulds, Sages, the Astors, Rhinelanders, Hearsts, Stanfords, 
Huntingtons and Carnegies—to take the bonds of the govern- 
ment in such sum as would make it seem profitable to them 
to part with the railways. Who that has ever run in debt and 
felt the force of the maxim, ‘‘ borrower is servant to the 
iender,” does not know that these capitalists, having loaned 
the government the means (credit) with which to buy the rail- 
ways, would thenceforth own the railways as creditors more 
effectually than they had ever owned them as shareholders, for 
the government would need their skill and could only get it 
on their terms. Never has an aristocracy of barons been 
clothed with equal powers tr those which these government 
magnates, selected from among the railway class, but dependent 
on federal appointment, would exert. 

Secondly. Long before the Government had succeeded 
in purchasing the railways, it would be perceived that there is 
just as good reason why it should own the mines, factories, 
furnaces, farms, fisheries, stores, shops, banks and ships, as 
why it should own the railways. The abyss would be far 
more immediately and logically bottomless than was the 
South Sea bubble in 1720, or the issue of Assignats in France 
in 1790. 

Thirdly. It would add to the burden of the government 
the necessity of standing all the losses incurred by railway 
capital, such as that of $150,000,000 in six years in the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé; $100,000,000 in Erie, etc. 
These losses are now borne by individuals, many of them 
by European investors. There would be no source out of 
which the government could make up these losses except tax- 
ation or repudiation. Either would be ruin and chaos, to the 
government and to its creditors. 

Fourthly. The annual interest charge on a debt of 
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$10,000,000,000 if it could be placed at six per cent., would 
be $600,000,000, but there does not exist the government that 
could place a loan of anything like this magnitude, as one 
transaction, at any rate of interest whatever. The various ad- 
ditions to the debt of England have been made through cen- 
turies of time, and each addition to the debt has had time to 
become incorporated into the credits of the country before an- 
other was made. Yet the debt of Great Britain, the largest in 
the world, is only a third as large as that required to vest the 
title to American railways in the government. To attempt it 
would raise the rate of interest on government bonds to a 
figure which would swamp the whole project in its incipiency. 
One-half the interest burden incurred by the government would 
be incurred to pay interest on railways that do not pay inter- 
est and operating expenses when run by private owners, and 
would, therefore, be a sure loss. The prospect of profit out 
of the other half would be less than if the government had 
selected factories, mines, or furnaces for ownership, since the 
profit averages less as now owned. 

Fifthly. The change would add to the government em- 
ployés a force of 800,000 railway employés, thus multiplying 
the present difficulties of the Civil Service four fold, and 
bringing up the entire ‘‘ standing army ” of civilians in govern- 
ment employ to one million men. 

The scheme in its magnitude falls like the project of the 
deportation of the African race, because its details involve it 
in a vastness which renders it unmeasurable and unthinkable. 
It is beyond the purview of intelligent reasoning mensuration, 
and is to be classed with such projects as draining the Gulf of 
Mexico and leveling the Alleghany mountains. It is quixotic, 
chaotic and chimerical. It is not merely true that the event 
would be disastrous, but the attempt to enter upon the tran- 
saction even on the part of a lunatic could not occur in a lucid 
interval. 
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Depression Among Farmers. 


The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
in the city of New York finds so many people from the country 
coming into the city for permanent residence, that it has re- 
garded it as germain to its principal work of relieving the poor 
of the city, to expend a part of its funds in employing Mr. 
Geo. T. Powell of Ghent, Columbia County, N. Y., to inquire 
into the causes of agricultural depression, in short, to tell us 
what is the matter with the ‘‘ hayseeds,’”’ that they cannot 
keep on making hay. 

Mr. Powell quotes from one source that the state of New 
York in 1854 lost fifteen millions of dollars from the wheat 
midge, (this if true, occured too long ago by forty years, Mr. 
Powell), and from another that the wheat destroyed in Illinois 
in 1864, by the chinch bug was seventy-three millions of dol- 
lars, (too ancient by thirty years); and from another that the 
locusts in 1874, destroyed crops west of the Mississippi to the 
value of fifty-six millions of dollars, (too musty by twenty 
years); and jumps at the guess that if the crops of 1894 were 
injured ten per cent. by insects, as somebody guessed they 
were in 1889, then the farmers two years ago lost four hundred 
millions of dollars by insect depredation. 

If Mr. Powell will consult the statistics showing the effect 
of large crops of wheat, corn, potatoes and cotton to so de- 
press prices that a small cropin bulk brings a greater return to 
insure the farmers in the country at large than a large crop, he 
will see that the American farmer has long since passed the 
point where wevil, midge, chinch or other insect can do him 
harm. What harms him financially is that his market, foreign 
and domestic, is so much below his capacity to produce that, 
as shown by the aggregate returns of about twenty different 
years, he is fined heavily in price for raising too much. 

Obviously, when this is true, relief must be found in ex- 
pansion in some form of our demand for consumption, the 
chief avenue to which has, until recently, been the growth of 
our American manufactures and the transfer to our midst of 
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manufacturing or agricultural or other industries hitherto con- 
ducted abroad. 

Among the industries now carried on by foreign capital 
and labor, and which afford a field in which further transfers 
can be made in time, by the right means, are the following; 








The ocean carrying trade, worth annually....... «++ $150,000.000 
The production of the raw sugar consumed by us but 

imported, worth..... rere rrr Tere bon 80,000,000 
The competing foreign manufactures, which we have 

all the natural facilities to produce.......... 500,000,000 

, ee -echesaneee hacia widcain ‘ceca $730,000,000 


If we can produce in this country $730,000,000 worth 
of the products which we now import, without lessening the 
production of the commodities which we now send out in pay- 
ment for them, we would distribute among our own people 
just so much additional values annually for their support, and 
would quicken the activity of the societary movement in our 
own midst by the fact that the commodities which we now 
import furnish a market, in the course of their production, 
for only 4 per cent. of American values, but if produced here 
would afford a market for about 95 per cent. 

The tendency of American populations during the last 
quarter of a century to concentrate in cities forms the hopeful 
side of the ‘‘ Farmer’s Question,” rather than a part of his 
grievance. To the extent that they can support themselves in 
town life, they are removed from being competitors of the 
farmer and have become his customers. That this process has 
not been as rapid as was required to maintain the farmer’s 
prosperity in no way lessens the farmer’s debt for the fact 
that it has been as rapid asit has actually been, or his interest 
in maintaining the momentum of the movement toward city 
life in the future. ‘The improvement of country roads and 
amusements, largely due to the bicycle, is rapidly opening up 
the country tothe attractions of city life. Theatres and opera 
houses are getting into every village of from 2,000 to 5,000 
people, and seem likely soon to cover the crossroad corners. 
When young people can easily go by their ‘‘ bikes,” ten miles 
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to an opera house, where formerly they waded through mud 
half a mile to a ‘‘ spelling school,” they will not lack for city 
amusements at country homes. Under this influence, too, 
manufacturing establishments of large dimensions are plant- 
ing themselves in remote country localities, in sufficient num- 
bers to indicate that the country districts will soon cease to be 
exclusively agricultural. The wide dispersion of industrial 
centers carrying the industries of the city into the midst of 
those of the country cannot fail to equalize conditions and 
give a healthier life to both. 


Sound Banking. 


‘*It may be that many of the advocates of silver coinage 
hardly know themselves what they want, but it is probable 
that outside of those interested in creating a market for silver 
the whole agitation turns upon a desire for more ample credit 
facilities and a more elasting currency, * * * a well regulated 
freedom for every community to enjoy the banking facilities 
which it can safely offer, would do more than all argument and 
all political pressure to put an end to the agitation for free 
silver.”"—/ournal of Commerce and Commerctal Bulletin. 

‘* The future prosperity of the country and the welfare of 
the people demand not only that the gold standard shall be 
maintained, but the currency system now in use shall be so 
changed and remodelled as to meet and adapt it to the in- 
creasing needs of commerce, and equal in security and credit 
with the best in circulation by any of the civilized nations of 
the earth.”—Resolutions of the Savings Banks’ Association, 
(V. Y. State), May 20th. 

‘*When money commands 10 or I2 per cent. interest 
there (South and West), and is almost unobtainable on any 
security even at that figure, at the very time it is a glut in 
New York at 3 or 4 per cent., it is natural for those people to 
feel that something is wrong. The true remedy is in a banking 
system, something after the pattern of that in Canada, with 
additional guards such as are suggested by the Scottish system, 
which while perfectly secure shall meet their local needs.” 
—The Reformer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Editorial Crucible. 

THE: Springfield Republican thinks if ‘‘ Senator Lodge 
had not had a hand in making the gold plank (in the St. Louis 
platform) the Mew York Evening Post would regard it as 
entirely satisfactory." Does the Springfield Republican realize 
the risk it incurs by thus innocently telling the truth even in 
jest, or doesn’t the law operate among the Pharisees ? 


IN A LEADING EDITORIAL, under the caption ‘‘ Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s Winning Lead,” Zhe London Courter says: ‘* That 
Mr. McKinley will be the next president of the United States 
appears at the moment to be a foregone conclusion. The ad- 
vent of this fanatical protectionist to supreme power across the 
Atlantic we// be a bad thing for British trade. In the manu- 
facturing centers of England the steps preliminary to the elec- 
tion next November are being watched with keen anxiety. 
* * * Jt is a bad sign for the business of this country that 
Mr. McKinley's chances of election ave so good.” 

Tom Moore’s recipe for making English patriots was, 
‘* Find out what the Tories want and vote against it.” Should 
the American people adopt the principle, ‘‘ Find out what Eng- 
land wants and vote against it,’’ we fear McKinley's majority 
would not need counting. It is so difficult to teach the people 
of the United States properly to appreciate the advantages of 
industrial depression. 


THE PUBLIC is informed by Mr. Debs that the members 
of the Railroad Union will vote against Mr. McKinley because 
Mr. Hanna is a rich ironmaster. What a pity Mr. Debs and 
his friends are unable to abolish millionaires in this country. We 
fear this cannot be attained in the United States, but there area 
few places where such a millennium can be realized. They could 
find a close approximation to it, for instance, in Ireland, 
Poland or in Armenia. They could secure the genuine article 
without a blemish in several parts of India, China and South 
America. Lapland and Borneo are proof against millionaires. 
If Mr. Debs and his friends really want to live where mill- 
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ionaires are impossible, they can obtain their object much 
quicker by emmigrating to some of these points than under- 
taking to eliminate the millionaire evil from the United States. 
We can confidently assert that no effective objection will be 
made to Mr. Debs’ departure in order to realize his ideal. 
The United States will endure the loss as best it can, that his 
happiness may be complete. Perish the thought that such 
sensitive souls as Mr. Debs’ should be forced to live in a 
country with millionaires, when so many poverty paradises 
can be had for the taking! 

IT IS ENCOURAGING to note that the necessity for a 
more comprehensive view of sound money than is expressed in 
a mere gold standard declaration is at last finding its way into 
Wall street. In a recent financial circular Mr. Henry Clews 
says: ‘*‘ That some substantial concession will have to be 
made to the West and South there is no question; but that 
concession is not likely to be free coinage. * * * More 
currency is undoubtedly needed for facilitating cash transac- 
tions in those sections; but that want can be easily satisfied 
through such modifications of our banking legislation as will 
cause the note issues to respond readily to every real need for 
currency.” This is a hopeful word from the center of finance. 

If the bankers will really take hold of the question and 
demand a reform in our banking and currency system on the 
lines of giving elasticity to our bank note circulation and the 
elimination of fiat money from our currency, the money ques- 
tion would be easily and promptly solved. The money ques- 
tion is a banking question, and the bankers should take an 
active part in settling it. If they continue to neglect the 
question, it will be dealt with by others, and perhaps less to 
their advantage. 

IT IS CREDIBLY reported that Mr. William C. Whitney, 
clearly the most popular and powerful Democrat in New York 
state, is working to have the Democratic state convention at 
Saratoga declare for ‘‘ sound money ;” gold and stlver the only 
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legal tender; no currency inconvertible with coin; gradual re- 
tirement and extinction of the greenback currency; no free and 
unlimited coinage of silver.” This is by far the best ** sound 
money ”’ declaration that has yet been made by any prominent 
political leader of either party. 

It is brief but it covers the ground. It is truly bimetallic 
and unqualifiedly opposed to free silver. It contains the cor- 
rect idea of ‘‘sound money ” in its declaration that ‘‘ only gold 
and silver coin should be legal tender.”” It contains the back- 
ground of *‘ sound banking,” in the declaration against incon- 
vertible or legal tender paper and its demand for ‘‘ the retire- 
ment and extinction of the greenback currency.’”’ This 
declaration cannot be put into practice without a thorough 
reform in our banking system which shall put all paper money 
on a current, coin redemption basis. Such a reform would 
solve our monetary problem and nothing else will. It is 
gratifying to see a Democratic statesman heading a really 
‘*sound money’ movement, especially as the Democratic party 
has forced upon the country all the bad money it ever had. 
May Mr. Whitney succeed. 


ON THE MONEY question, the New York Suz appears to 
be training for the acrobatic feat of walking on the narrowest 
edge of the narrowest platform constructable. It is very much 
alarmed at Mr. Whitney’s masterly ‘‘sound money” declara- 
tion. It says, in discussing Mr. Whitney’s proposition: ‘‘ The 
New York Democrats, according to the report we mention, 
propose an indisputable contraction of five hundred million by 
destroying the legal tender currency.” If such a declaration 
were made by a Western free silver editor, it might be 
regarded as indicating great ignorance of the banking and cur- 
rency question, or unusual stupidity; but in the New York 
Sun, what can it be called? 

Of course, neither Mr. Whitney nor anybody else pro- 
poses the retirement of the five hundred millions of greenbacks 
and put nothing in their place. Such an assumption ignores 
the whole discussion of the subject by those who propose the 
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elimination of the menacing fiat greenback from our currency. 
In assuming that the ‘‘ retirement of the greenbacks is an in- 
disputable contraction of five hundred millions,’’ the New York 
Sun is talking to the galleries. Of course, any scheme for re- 
tiring the greenbacks must provide for replacing them, dollar 
for dollar, with bank-notes or with coin. Nor does this neces- 
sarily involve issuing five hundred million dollars in bonds. 
The greenbacks can be retired and be replaced, dollar for dollar, 
by safely secured bank notes without increasing the public debt 
a single dollar, or perceptibly adding to the burden of the 
banking institutions of the country. This is evidently one 
of the instances in which the New York Sux is lagging behind 
the best opinion on an important problem of statesmanship. 


THE Philadelphia Press, which is one of the best con- 
ducted papers in the country, is doing excellent educational 
work on the money question. Its idea of ‘‘ sound money ”’ is 
not limited to the defeat of the free coinage of silver or the 
establishment of a single gold standard. It seesthat the money 
question is more a question of banking than of the standards. 
It says, ‘‘ It is the business and office of a sound banking sys- 
tem to provide trade with currency as it is wanted. It is the 
office and business of the federal treasury to see that all parts 
of this currency are kept at parity with gold. The treasury 
ought neither to expand nor contract the currency, but leave 
changes in it to the action of the banks and the cost of 
trade.”” This is good monetary doctrine. If Mr. McKinley 
would embody this idea in his letter of acceptance, the Re- 
publican position on finance would be as sound as it is on all 
other important national issues. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


BORROWING. Commercial Relations of the Poor. By 
James B. Reynolds, in Zhe Yale Review for May. Mr. Rey- 
nolds regrets that we have no institutions from which the poor 
can borrow money in hard times except the pawnshops, which 
lend only at 30 per cent. per annum, and no means by which 
the poor can furnish their houses except through the high rates 
of interest which are concealed under the disguise of prices by 
our installment plan. Mr. Reynolds would do well to study 
the German system of: Banks for the Poor, as elucidated in 
our May number, under the title of ‘‘ Credit Associations in 
Germany.”’ The poor can borrow the money of the poor at 
five per cent. as easily as to loan it to the rich at 
four per cent. through the savings bank, while those of their 
own class pay thirty. The article on credit associations shows 
how it is done. 


BIMETALLISM. Bimetallism a Compromise—ts tt a Solution? 
By Daniel Strange, in 7he American Magazine of Civics for 
June. Mr. Strange believes in the free coinage of both 
metals, and the equal, z. ¢., half and half use of both by 
governments, in all receipts and payments, instead of giving 
the creditor the power to choose in which sort of dollars he 
will be paid. He regards the depreciation in silver as due to 
legislative action rather than to causes connected with its 
production, and in behalf of this proposition cites tables of 
relative production of the two metals in weight and value, 
from 1661 to 1882 from Soetbeer, and from 1882 to 1891 
from our director of the mint, and sums up the result as 
follows: 

‘*Itis thus seen that for 190 years, from 1660 to 1850, 
we (the world) produced about thirty tons of silver to one of 
gold, or 3,485,470 kilos of gold to 103,335,750 of silver, or 
in value two dollars in silver to one of gold, while the ratio 
remained nearly constant. Then for twenty years, from 1850 
to 1870, we produced three dollars in gold to one in silver, or 
by weight 3,826,105 kilos of gold to 21,156,700 of silver, 
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only five and one-half to one in weight, and still no marked 
fluctuation in their ratio of value. While since 1870 in 
twenty-one years we have produced of gold 3,531,732 kilos, 
and of silver 57,832,209, 7. e., by weight sixteen and one- 
third times more of silver, but by bullion value a little more 
of gold than of silver, while their ratio of value has changed 
as never before, and now stands at about 32 to 1.” 

These figures do indeed show that the relative value of 
gold to silver may remain at sixteen to one, while the relative 
quantities of the annnal production of the two undergo all 
sorts of variations, and that the relative values of the two may 
stand at thirty-two to one during a long period in which the 
quantity annually produced has remained very steadily at 


sixteen and a half to one. 


FALSE STATISTICS. Why the Farmer does not get rich. 
By Nelson Baldwin, in Zhe American Magazine of Civics 
for June. An article so misconceived and full of blunders 
should be accompanied by some editorial exposure and cor- 
rection of its errors. 

In discussing the Tariff question Mr. Baldwin says 
that when the farmer purchases a pound of American nails, 
he pays just as stiff a tax on them as he would pay on 
imported nails, the only difference being that in the former 
case he pays the tax to the nail trust, and in the latter to the 
government. All this is fable without the fable’s useful les- 
son. There is no nail trust. We import no nails. On 
the contrary, we exported in 1896 over 916 tons of cut nails 
and spikes. Our total export of manufactures of iron and steel 
for 1896 were $33,365,674, or about fifty cents’ worth per 
capita for our whole population. And yet the writer of this 
article supposes that the duty on nails is a tax! 


Foop. The Peoples’ Food—A Great National Inqutry. 
—Prof. W. O. Atwater and his work in The Review of Re- 
views, for June. Discusses the efforts making in Europe and 
America to perfect a science of the economy of human nu- 
trition which shall cover the fields of food production and food 
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selection, with the view to attaining the largest ratio of nutri- 
tive force in food with the least cost in labor. The unit of 
measure of potential energy, is the calorie, being the amount 
of heat which will raise one pound of water about 4 degrees 
Fahrenheit (viz., 1 kilogram 1 degree Centigrade). One 
calorie corresponds to 1.52 foot tons of mechanical energy. 
The nutrient foods are divided into protein, fats, carbo-hy- 
drate and mineral matters, and these sum up into two 
functions, viz., flesh-formers and fuel. The fats and carbo- 
hydrates are fuel; the protein forms flesh, bone-fibre, etc. 
‘* A pound of fat sirloin of beef contains about g00, a pound 
of butter 3,500, a pound of wheat flour 1,600 and a 
pound of potatoes 340 calories.” The doctrine of the article 
is that, in proportion to cost, the meat foods contain little 
nutrition, and the grain or starch foods much. The writer 
says of the housekeeper, ‘‘If she spends her dime for beef 
steak at 20 cents a pound, she gets half a pound, which sup- 
plies 0.08 pound of protein and 550 calories of energy; but if 
she invests the same money in flour at 2} cents a pound, she 
has four pounds, with 0.44 of protein and 5,680 calories of 
energy.” The writer does not make it clear whether he means 
that the energy actually communicated to the consumer of 
food is thus measureable, or only whether the capacity to pro- 
duce energy, if all the energizing power is assimilated, is thus 
measured. If he means the former, that flour furnishes five 
times more material for structure, and ten times more energy, 
in return for the same cost, and that all this potential energy 
is assimilated and converted into actual human energy in these 
proportions, how is it that the industrial energy of nations and 
races increases in the direct ratio that their diet is diversified 
and almost in the ratio that they consume animal food. The 
vegetarian races, the non-life-taking races, manifest a race 
energy much below that of the life-taking and meat-consum- 
ing races. 


MONEY. The Ship of State Adrift. By Andrew Car- 
negie, in Zhe North American Review for June. Mr. Carnegie 
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now thinks ‘‘there was probably never such a fraud perpe- 
trated as the Wilson Tariff bill.”” Yet he sailed away from 
New York soon after it was introduced, volunteering a pub- 
lished letter of unasked advice, recommending Republicans to 
vote for it in all its original hideousness, and before the 600 
amendments introduced by Senator Gorman were added, with- 
out which not even Democrats could stomach it. In fact, 
with all its injurious qualities, the one base quality which the 
Wilson bill, especially in the form in which Carnegie endorsed 
it lacked, was fraud. It was an open, frank, guileless mani- 
festation of economic ignorance which might ruin miliions, but 
could deceive no one. Carnegie charges it with fraud, as an 
attempted apology for his own mistake in having timidly leaped 
to the conclusion that it was the best thing to be got, leaving 
it to men of greater courage and sense to mend or end it. 

The true evil connected with the condition of public 
thought upon the money question is that boundless arrogance 
in the assertion of the value of one’s position is so often made 
the cloak for a total vacuity and emptiness as to all really 
remedial measures or ideas amounting toa position. Thus, 
Mr. Carnegie, with an infinite deal of trumpeting, says, ‘‘ hold 
on tothe gold standard,” as if we had it, and ‘‘rise up to 
the gold standard,’’ as if we had it not. He fails to tell us 
whether a condition of things in which nobody pays gold, ex- 
cept the government, is the condition that he connotes by the 
terms ‘‘ gold standard,” and if it is so, whether, in his view, 
this is a good permanent condition to be in, and if we can only 
keep ourselves in this condition by continually issuing more 
bonds for the purchase of gold, whether all this is not now in 
fact a condition of sinking steadily toward at least the green- 
back standard and possibly the silver standard. 


SILVER. The Outlook for Silver. By Dr. Otto Arendt, 
member of the German Silver Commission of 1894, in The 
North American Review, issue of June. Dr. Arendt believes 
the true policy of those who desire to see silver bullion re- 
stored to its parity with gold is tothrow England overboard, 
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so far as conference or co operation is concerned, and form a 
new union between the continental nations of Europe and the 
United States for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one. He declares that ‘‘ One land after the other 
makes abortive efforts to introduce the gold standard and 
lapses into fiat money,” and regards the United States as fac- 
ing toward a collapse into fiat money. He thinks an adoption 
of the free coinage of silver by the United States would only per- 
petuate the gold standard in Europe. He says, however, ‘* The 
dispute is no longer whether silver is to be restored to its func- 
tion as world’s money, but merely howit is to be done.” The 
article handies the question as one of politics or numbers 
rather than of theory, and seems to ignore the fact that the 
largest annual productions of silver ever known have occurred 
since its commercial value fell to less than three-fourths of its 
coinage value. How can nations give free coinage to silver on 
the theory that an ounce of it is worth one-sixteenth of an 
ounce of gold when the mines stand ready to turn it out in 
unlimited quantities at the rate of two ounces of silver for one- 
sixteenth of an ounce of gold? 
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Book Reviews. 


Letters OF Davip Ricarpo to John M’Cullough; edited by 

J. H. Hottanper, Px.D. Published by Macmillan for 

the American Economic Association; Price, $1. 25. 

As a gleaning up of the remnants of Ricardo’s utterances, 
this publication is interesting, but in any other sense it can 
hardly be regarded as an important contribution to economic 
literature. The letters relate to the topics treated in his book, 
but really throw no light upon any of the points upon which 
modern enconomists have taken exception to Ricardo. On the 
contrary, almost everything he says in his book is better than 
anything contained in these letters. 

He emphasizes the doctrine that a tax on wages or on 
commodities which are necessaries in. the laborer’s standard of 
living is not ultimately paid by the laborer but are transferred 
to the employer. But he has said this quite as strongly in his 
book; as did also Adam Smith in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.”’ 
As it is among the best things Ricardo said, we are glad to see 
it repeated in this collection of letters. 

Ricardo was unquestionably one of the best thinkers among 
English economists. He was more original and more fearless 
than any other English writer of this century. His chief 
defeat was in not elaborating his views into perfect working 
theories. He was too willing to be contented with an unverified 
hypothesis, hence many of his propositions, while containing the 
element of an economic principle, through incomplete develop- 
ment, have been made into economic heresies. His principle 
of rent, which he failed to apply to either profits, interest or 
wages, really contains the fundamental principle of all economic 
distribution. The more perfectly economic science is de- 
veloped, the clearer it will ultimately become that Ricardo was 
in many respects an economic seer. He had the economic in- 
stinct, though he lacked the faculty of scientific induction 
and verification. Notwithstanding the divergence and seeming 
antagonism to Ricardo among continental writers, and some 
American, it is doubtful if a single new, fairly well established 
postulate has been added to science, the germ of which is not 
to be found in Ricardo. 
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THINKING, Fretinc, Doinc. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. 
Flood & Vincent. The Chautauqua-Century Press. 150 
Fifth ave., New York. 

This book is the answer to the question, ‘‘ Are you not 
afraid that all this accurate and fine work in the laboratory will 
scare away the public?” It gives the methods and results of 
the so-called new psychology, and is written in such plain Eng- 
lish and perspicuous style that ordinary readers can understand 
and enjoy it. The facts considered in this little volume are 
facts of mind, not of the physical world. It is called new 
psychology, says the author, because it employs a new method 
in the history of psychology, although not new in the history of 
science. The newness is not in the material, but in the substi- 
tution for mere observation and guess work of the experimen- 
tation of the laboratory. Herbert led the revolt against the 
old fashioned psychology; Fechner was the founder of the ex- 
perimental phase of it, and to Helmholtz the science owes more 
than to any other scholar. Psychology is now studied in the 
laboratory; and the one in Yale University is the most extensive 
and perfect in the country. The book describes the experi- 
ments by which is shown how far behind an act of will is the 
movement willed; also, the length of reaction-time in the case 
of a runner, in the case of touch, and even of theught. By 
means of certain instruments, these facts can be ascertained 
with marvelous accuracy. 

Rapidity in all the elements that make up thinking-time, re- 
action time and action-time is a matter of education; experi- 
ments are described showing how attention can be measured, 
and what its regulating laws are. 

To touch is experimented with, till what is called the 
‘threshold of intensity ” may be discovered in the case of any 
individual. Such an important factor as the rate of change, 
which enters into nearly every experience of life, was not made 
known until experiments in the laboratory revealed it. The 
changes of the pulse under emotion of anger is accurately de- 
picted by means of adiagram. The fundamental laws of mem- 
ory are set forth, and by some ingenious experiments the aver- 
age memory change is obtained. 

So, too, how to measure a suggestion and its effects is 
shown to be possible. The book fascinates the reader and 
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makes him feel as if he stood at a doorway leading into a new 
world of science with unknown possibilities. Instead of the 
vague observations of the speculative psychologist, we have 
here the new psychologist investigating and verifying every fact 
reported. The aim is to make all this bear on the training of 
the rising generation for a more intelligent and useful life. 

The result is, we are going to know more about mental phe- 

nomena, how they are produced, how they can he modified if 

desirable, and with this knowledge will come a better under- 
standing of how to live. 

Once psychology was an armchair science and almost any- 
body could teach it; now only a specialist, at home in the labora- 
tory and able to demonstrate the facts and forces which under- 
lie all mental life, is competent to teach it. 

How to Srupy anp Teacu Hisrory. With particular refer- 
ence to the History of the United States. By B. A. Hins- 
dale, Ph.D., LL.D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This volume belongs to the fourth division of the Interna- 
tional Education Series. The latter includes works under the 
following four general heads: 1, History of Education; 2, 
Criticisms of Education by Educational Reformers. 3, Syste- 
matic Works Presenting the Theory of Education; 4, Art or 
Practice of Education. The latter has also four subdivisions: 
(1) Books on the Methods of Instruction; (2) On Methods of 
Government and Discipline; (3) On Methods of Organizing 
Schools; (4) On Supervision of Schools, The above scheme 
indicates the widening interest in all educational matters, and 
this book is not the least important in an already elaborate 
series. Its aim is practical; that is, it states the uses of his- 
tory, defines in general its field, and emphasizes the selection of 
facts with reference to the three principles of association. 
Then, in addition, it undertakes to describe the qualifications of 
the teacher, and to illustrate causation and the grouping of facts 
by outlining some important chapters of American history. Itis 
really a pedagogical work, adapted mainly to the needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. It strikes us as singular that 
our author starts out with reasons for teaching history at all, 
and then proceeds to show its disciplinary value and how it 
supplies motive power as well as guidance. We had not sup- 
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posed that there was any doubt as to the importance of the 
study and teaching of history, least of all among those whose 
province it is to instruct in our secondary and higher schools. 
There is, however, great need of ascertaining the most effect- 
ive method of teaching history. Just here, if there is any 
light to be offered, it will be a most valuable contribution to 
pedagogy. Rightly, in our judgment, does our author object 
to the limitation of the field of history to a mere detail of 
public transactions. The democratic theory of history is the 
one now most current, which gives the first place to the people 
or nation. Freeman keyed his historical writings to the motto, 
‘* History is past politics; politics, present history;” and that 
is the governmental theory. R. Green is an example of the 
former, and so aptly names his work, ‘‘ A Short History of the 
English People.” It is, however, the social aspects of history 
that are of prime importance in schools, and that teacher is 
most successful who can correlate causes and effects, and lead 
the pupils to see in the study a report of the evolutionary pro- 
cess going on in nations, societies, and the world at large. The 
chapter on the organization of facts is a suggestive one to the 
teacher, for much depends, in the use of historical facts, on 
their chronological, their geographical, and their causal rela- 
tions. The time element in history cannot be overlooked by 
the teacher, since history is dynamic, not static; and at this 
point follow some pertinent suggestions as to overcramming the 
pupils with dates. His Conspectus of the American Revolution 
is a good illustration of how the author would have a teacher 
seize upon the salient features of a great movement. His 
chapter on the territorial growth of the United States is an 
instance of the succinct presentation of the enlargement of our 
national domain, and of the causes which favored it, so far as 
we were concerned. The industrial political development of 
the United States.is really one of the most important chapters 
of the book, and is deserving of even greater emphasis in the 
scheme of teaching our author advocates; while the section on 
the teaching of civics brings to a prominent place what has 
only of late been accorded a place in our curriculum of school 
studies. But nowhere does the teacher need to be more skill- 
ful than in this department. The volume is worthy of its 
place in this educational series, and, as history is both for pur- 
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poses of discipline and guidance now conceded a foremost 
rank, there is the more need of the teacher becoming an adept 
in the art of teaching it. There is a happy combination in this 
treatise of theory and concrete illustration, with a very valuable 
chapter on the bibliography of ‘the subject. 


Tue Scrence oF Money. By Alexander Del Mar, M.E. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 1896. 205 pp. $2.25. 

In this book, Mr. Del Mar controverts all modern ideas on 
value and money, and affirms nearly all the heresies that have 
ever found currency on this subject. He says (page 15): ‘‘ There 
is no source of value any more than there is asource of distance. 
There is no cause of value any more than there is a cause of dis- 
tance.”” If value has neither source nor cause, it cannot be a 
social or economic phenomenon, and consequently cannot be 
influenced by societary conditions. He denies that the cost 
of production affects value and asserts that the cost of production 
of precious metals is generally double or treble their value. 
He affirms the same thing regarding wheat and pork. Just why 
people continue from year to year and generation to generation 
producing gold and silver and raising wheat and hogs at a 
loss of from 50 to 1oo per cent., Mr. Del Mar does not feel 
called upon to explain. If the reader wants to study some- 
thing wholly out of the beaten track of thought, where there 
is a surprise on every page and through all of which the mind 
of the wizard who leads him continues fertile and apt in illus- 
tration, and apparently exhaustive in resource, so far as learning 
goes, he will find it in Del Mar’s ‘‘ Science of Money.” 
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